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BOARD OF MANAGERS' REPORT 



New Yobk State Refobmatoby at Elmiba. 
Elmiba, N. Y., Septembeb 30th, 1902. 

To the Honorable the Legislature: 

The Board of Managers prcBent the following report for the 
year ending September 30, 1902. 

This has been a period of reconstraction and although the 
progress has been somewhat slow, yet the amount and variety of 
work which has been accomplished entirely by the inmates of the 
institution has been the means of educating and training them in 
their various trades up to a practical knowledge of what will be 
required of them when released to earn their own livelihood. 

It is with pleasure that we are able to state that the improve- 
ment in the conditions and the progress of the inmates noted in our 
last report has been more marked in the year j ust closed. The op- 
portunity given to each to appear before the Board of Managers at 
stated intervals has been taken advantage of by many but the name 
^^Complainant'*'* which was formerly used has become a misnomer. 
Over ninety per cent of the interviews have been asked for the 
purpose of seeking special help, either in trades school or school 
of letters. These interviews between inmates and managers 
show the mental attitude of the prisoner toward those who 
are striving to carry out the purposes of the state in his refor- 
mation. As an illustration of the results attained, the following 
conversation which recently took place between a manager and 
an inmate about to be paroled, proves the wisdom of the change 
in the methods adopted three years ago. When asked to compare 
his present condition with that at the time of his admission the in- 
mate said, 'Tm glad I was sent here; I never went to school, and I 
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did Dot know how to work. Since my stay here I have gained a 
fair edacation, can read and write, and best of all I have learned a 
trade, which will always give me a living.'^ 

It has been customary for some time for each manager to per- 
sonally see every month a number of men who fail to progress 
either through inability to realize the necessity of close application 
to their duties in trade and school, or a disregard for the rules of 
the institution. The results have more than compensated for the 
extra work entailed. Men, who a year ago were in the lowest grade, 
have by such interest manifested in their welfare, taken a ^ 'brace'' 
as they choose to call it, and are on the road to a parole in the fu- 
ture. Men who have seemed irretrievably lost for many months 
have suddenly awakened to a realization that they were injuring 
no one but themselves and < 'turned over a new leaP to become the 
best behaved men in the institution. Such cases prove that there 
is some good in every man, and when reached in the proper way, 
it can be nurtured and developed, and ere long it will predominate 
over the evil in him. 

The special lines of work followed and completed will be 
further considered, but to conform to the custom of preceding 
reports we will present first the usual statistics of population. 

The total number of inmates who have been upon the books 
during the past twelve months is 2134, of which 858 have been 
received during that time and 611 have left, producing a daily 
average of 1447.83. The number in the reformatory at the end 
of the year is 1523, and for some months this will increase, as 
during the autumn and winter the arrivals exceed the departures. 

The following table shows in detail the movements of the 
population. Its more important items, such as those paroled on 
account of permanent invalidism and those transferred to other 
prisons or asylums, will be treated separately under their re- 
spective classes. 

Population, September 30th, 1901 1276 

Returned for violation of parole 40 

Returned from Matteawan State Hospital . 3 
Returned from Dannemora State Hospital 2 
Returned from U^ S. Hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C 2 

New arrivals 811 858 
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Total number of inmates 2134 

Paroled 375 

Invalid paroles issued 9 

Transferred to Eastern New York Re- 
formatory at Napanoch 109 

Transferred to Dannemora State Hos- 
pital 17 

Re-transferred to U. S. Hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C 1 

Returned to State Industrial School 4 

Deaths 7 

Di schar g-ed, by expiration of sentence ... 86 

Pardoned by Executive clemency 2 

Transferred to Auburn Prison 1 611 

Population, September 30th, 1902 1523 

The total net cash outlay daring the year for maintenance is 
$216, 768. 67. The per capita cost with an average population 
of 1,447.835 was $.41 per man per diem. If we deduct 
the cost of maintaining the reformative and educational element 
in the institution the per capita would amount to about $.37 
per man per diem. The sum of $62,091.41 has been expended dur- 
ing the year from the special appropriations made by the Legisla- 
ture for repairs and reconstruction. 

Board of Managers 

On January 1st, 1902, Mr. Thomas Sturgis, President of the 
Board, resigned, having been appointed Fire Commissioner of 
New York City by Mayor Seth Low. Mr. Henry Solomon of New 
York City, was appointed April 1st, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Sturgis. Mr. Charles H. Beckett, whose 
term expired on May 1st, declined a reappointment, and Mr. Henry 
Melville of New York City was appointed in his stead on June 
9th. The Board organized on May 16th by electing Dr. Charles 
F. Howard, President, Hon. Seymour Dexter, Vice-President and 
Justus H. Harris, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The loss to the institution by the retirement of Messrs. 
Sturgis and Beckett was deeply regretted and appropriate reso- 
lutions, expressing the feelings of the members of the Board, 
were placed on the minutes and a copy transmitted to each of the 
gentlemen* 
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Daring the year, the Board held twelve regular meetings at 
the reformatory and were in session there twenty-two days. 
Members of the Board living in the city of Elmira, held several 
special meetings and conferred a number of times with visiting 
state officials. 

The same custom which has been followed for a number of 
years, of permitting any inmate to appear before the Board of 
Managers quarterly, has been continued and at such hearings 743 
men have been interviewed singly and privileged to make any com- 
plaint or request, and careful consideration has been given to each. 
Not one serious complaint has been heard, and assistance in either 
trade or school seemed to be about all that was desired. The fact 
that at this date (Sept. 30, 1902) only 25 men are in the Third Grade, 
(cellular confinement) for disciplinary reasons, viz: about 1^ percent 
of the population, seems a strong endorsement of the position taken 
by the Board during the past three years. 

Four hearings were held for the men recommended for parole, 
each hearing occupying two days, and 375 men were released on 
trial. At such hearings, it is customary to give each man some 
wholesome advice as to his conduct while on parole, and an effort 
is made to impress upon him, the necessity to shun evil asso- 
ciates, and to live a strictly temperate life. If in every large city 
a society were in existence for the assistance of such persons, it 
could do a vast amount of good by providing work and taking a 
general supervision over them during this critical period in their 
existence. Such a society could canvass the business men of each 
kind of trade in its city, town, or village and ascertain who among 
them would employ and help such paroled men and could be pre- 
pared with a place where each man when released would be 
properly employed at the trade he had learned at the reformatory. 
Many men return to crime simply because they have no relative 
or friend to encourage and assist them in their efforts to lead an 
honest life. 

MetHocIs of Aclministration 

The changes made in the regime in 1900 have been consistently 
followed with entire satisfaction to the Board and with marked 
success in the discipline obtained among the inmates. The har- 
^xisting among all the officials of the institution, and the 
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absence of complaint from those under their charge, seems sufficient 
proof that' the changes in methods were warranted. 

For many years unscrupulous persons have gone about the 
state preying upon the relatives of inmates of the institution by 
promising to gain the release of such inmates for a consideration. 
Money has been paid to such persons and the officials of the re- 
formatory have rarely been able to intercept and bring the 
deceivers to the courts for punishment. For this reason and to 
enlighten such relatives as to the methods followed here, the man- 
agement has prepared and issued to them a small pamphlet contain- 
ing information in regard to these matters. The substance of the 
pamphlet has been added in the form of an appendix to this report. 

THe Stair 

There have been no changes in the administration staff during 
the year with the exception of the promotion of A. J. Schauz from 
Major to Lieutenant Colonel. 

DeOnites 

* 

We again reiterate what we stated in our report one year ago 
in regard to this class of prisoners. Elmira is no place for a pris- 
oner with a definite term to serve. Your attention is especially 
called to those sent from the state Industrial School at Rochester. 
Why should this institution be compelled to accept incorrigi- 
ble misdemeanants, when the law explicitly says that only 
felons shall be committed here? These definites, young as they 
are, prove to be the most difficult to control. Knowing that we 
have no power over their release, they refuse to abide by the rules 
of the reformatory or to take advantage of the opportunities offer- 
ed them. If we are compelled to accept them, we should have the 
same right to release them on parole, for good conduct, or to trans- 
fer them to a state prison, for hopeless depravity, that we have with 
reference to other inmates. 

Disease 

We especially call attention to the remarkable record 
shown in the report of the senior physician in regard to the health 
of the inmates during the past year. The change in the method 
of conducting the medical department which took place three 
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years ago, is the reason for such a favorable report, and proves the 
wisdom of such a change. We urge that sufficient appropriation 
be made for increasing the facilities at Clinton Prison (Dannemora), 
for the care of all those at present in the prisons of this state who 
are suffering from tuberculosis. The climatic conditions there 
are such that incipient cases will recover and the more advanced 
cases will be greatly benefited. Provision should be ample so that 
every case as soon as detected could be immediately transferred there. 
In this way the one great cause of the high death rate in prisone 
would be removed. 

We append a comparative statement of the total number sick 
in hospital at the close of each of the last four fiscal years. 





Hospital 


Sick Boom 


Observation 


September 30, 1899 


43 


22 


8 


September 30, 1900 ^ 


13 


9 


4 


September 30, 1901 


20 


7 


1 


September 30, 1902 


12 


12 


1 



During the year 179 patients were treated in the hospital as 
compared with 262 in the preceding year. The details appear in 
the report of the senior physician. 

That only twenty-five men out of a total of 1623, a little more 
than 1^ per cent, are removed from the routine life by illness at 
one time is a significant fact. 

Insane anci Mentally Defective 

This important subject demands at least a passing notice. 
Nearly three years ago a careful examination of the whole inmate 
population was made by Dr. Robertson, then senior physician, 
and a surprisingly large number of men were found whose mental 
condition was such that they were totally unfitted to derive any 
benefit from the advantages offered by this institution. They were 
accordingly transferred to the Matteawan State Hospital, and the 
enemies of the present administration took occasion to publish 
broadcast throughout the state, most unjust criticisms of the 
methods in vogue here, — whereas we merely were doing at one time 
what should have been done during the several preceding years. 
These criticisms moreover directly attributed the supposed increase 
of insanity to the methods of treatment favored by the Board of 
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Managers, by whose orders medical examination was made. The 
reverse was the case. The examinations were made in the spring 
of 1900, and up to that time the methods of discipline were sub- 
stantially, with the single exception of prohibition of flogging, 
those of the old regime, and necessarily any increase of insanity 
due to treatment prior to that date, should be charged to those 
methods. The humane measures of the reform Board did not 
become operative until August, 1900, under the administration of 
Dr. Robertson, the present General Superintendent. 

We append comparative statement of transfers to hospitals 
for the insane during the last four years. 

1898—1899 40 

1899—1900 78 

1900—1901 17 

1901—1902 18 

Total 163 

Previous criminal history of the eighteen men who were 
transferred to hospitals for the criminal insane. 

Claimed never arrested 10 

Juvenile Asylum 2 

Penitentiary . ... 4 

State Prison and Penitentiary 2 

Total 18" 

HEBEDITY 

Suicide (Sister) 1 

Insane maternal 1 

Insane paternal 1 

3 

Three of these cases were placed under observation to ascer- 
tain their mental condition, within thirty day^ after they had been 
admitted into the institution. 

We quote from our report of 1901 the following: 
"It is worthy of note that although nominally first offenders, 
nearly half of these men had served terms in one or other of many 
places for the detention of juvenile criminals, and we again suggest 
the idea that their criminality probably had its source in mental 
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alienation rather than vicious intent. Evidencen of this charaoter 
coming hefore the Board year after year emphasise with undeniable 
force the necessity for a more careful classification of criminala. 
The facts could have been obtained at the time of the conviction 
of the prisoner by a proper system of examination with the doubly 
beneficial result that the community would have been saved from 
committing the injustice of imprisoning as a criminal a person men- 
tally irresponsible and that the individual himself would have been 
placed earlier under the conditions provided by the state for the 
care of the mentally defective. We have urged and shall continue 
to urge a broader classification than the foregoing, such as was 
outlined in our last report; but the first step thereto should be 
unquestionably the ascertaining of the mental condition of the 
prisoner at the time of his trial, and a judgment rationally modi- 
fied accordingly. 

''The subject cannot be dismissed without again calling your 
attention to the pressing need of institutions to which can be sent 
certain classes of criminals which for very apparent reasons cannot 
be helped by reformatory methods. We allude to the consump- 
tive (tuberculous), the epileptic and the weak-minded or imbecile. 
Oases representing all of these are under our care to-day. The 
first named is a constant danger to others not diseased. The 
second are helpless, unable to learn, unable to work, in danger of 
injuring themselves and are necessarily closely guarded for these 
reasons. The third class are more helpless by reason of their 
affliction than either of the others. The work of the reformatory 
is difficult enough with its enormous and complex population. 
Can it not be relieved of these cases for whose treatment it is not 
adapted?" The sentiments expressed in the foregoing we reiter 
ate. 

Transfers to OtHer Institt&tions 

Under provisions of Chapter 348 of the Laws of 1900, 109 men 
have been transferred during the past year to the Eastern New York 
State Reformatory at Napanoch. One other has been transferred 
to the Auburn Prison, and four returned to the State Industrial 
School at Rochester. These removals have not relieved the con- 
gested condition of this institution. With accomodations for twelve 
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hundred, we have had an average population of 1447. The dan- 
ger of such overcrowding, both as regards health and morals, is 
too obvious to your Honorable body to need any recommendation 
on our part. By affording the opportunity, it directly promotes 
certain forms of criminality. 

ProcltftCts of Farm 

The products received from the farm and garden during the 
year from October 1, 1901 to September 30, 1902, amounted to 
$4736.67. 

There has been charged to Officers* Restaurant 

supplies amounting to 1881.93 

Inmates' Mess 2853.74 4735.67 

In addition thereto there have been raised 
produce and livestock on the farm amount- 
ingr to 2012.00 

Garden 194.00 2206.00 

Total in stock and produce $6941.67 

R«constrt»ction of Btftilclin^s anci Repairs to Plant 

While we have been unable to accomplish as much as desired, 
yet the large amount of money saved to the state by utilizing in- 
mate labor entirely for the work which has been done, ought to 
impress upon the minds of your Honorable body the necessity 
of granting liberal appropriations to carry on the practical educa- 
tion of the inmates in the many trades taught here. The follow- 
ing is a detailed statement of the work accomplished by inmate 
labor: 

Power House 150 x 75 feet 

Smokestack 125 feet high 

Water mains laid 3608 feet 

Sewer laid 1000 feet 

Fire Protection increased by placing 17 risers 
with hose attached in the various shops, and 
also 11 hydrants connected to new water 

mains throufrhout the grounds 

Propagating House .... 25 x 125 feet 

Conduits 6 x 6 x 200 feet 
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About 154 men have been engaged daily in the oonstmction 
work daring the year; all of the above work was done by inmates 
and many, if not all, of these men have learned their trade here. 
The brickwork in the new power hoose and smokestack received the 
deserved praise of the state architect, for its perfect workman- 
ship. The Board expresses its thanks to Mr. Collier, who has 
saperintended the constmction work, for the excellent results ob- 
tained in the erection of the new buildings. 

Again we call the attention of those in authority to the neces- 
sity of an indeterminate sentence for every prisoner. If a man is in- 
capable of behaving himself, then he should be confined until he 
proves conclusively that he has reformed and can with safety be 
liberated. Society demands, as it has a right, that a criminal shall 
not be released to become a menace to law abiding citizens, be- 
cause he has served a certain time in prison. If he has not learned 
self-control while there, he should be kept until he has learned it. 
At Elmira every inmate can earn his release by a strict obedience 
to the rules of the institution and by convincing the managers 
that he can with comparative safety, be given his freedom. At 
present all inmates have a maximum time to serve and many espe- 
cially when that time is short, take no interest in the advantages 
offered them, and they are discharged with the full belief in the 
minds of the managers, that they will continue their criminal acts. 
On September 30, 1902 of the 1523 inmates in the reformatory, 
the records show that the following number have been previously 
imprisoned in the various institutions shovrn. 

Reform Schools 210 

Jails 103 

Workhouse (N. Y.) 57 

House of Refuge (N. Y.) 56 

N. Y. Ck)unty Penitentiary 75 

Erie Ck)nnty Penitentiary 45 

Onondaga Ck)unty Penitentiary 24 

Previously sentenced to this iDstitntion 20 

Monroe Ck)nnty Penitentiary 17 

Albany Ck)nnty Penitentiary 10 
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Kingfl County Penitentiary 11 

Other Penitentiaries 5 

Connecticut State Prison 1 

New York City Edison 5 

.House of Correction 4 

Concord Reformatory (Mass.) 4 

Sing Sing Prison 2 

Auburn Prison 2 

Snake Hill (N. J.) 1 

Toronto Prison (Canada) 1 

Tennessee State Prison 1 

U. S. Prison 1 

Trenton Prison (N. J.) 1 



Total 656 

Fiscal Stftpervisor 

We take pleasure in expressing our appreciation of the inter- 
est taken by the Fiscal Supervisor, Hon. Harry H. Bender, in all 
matters lying within his department which relate to the New York 
State Reformatory. We feel assured that in due time, there will 
be evolved many improvements in the reformatory; particularly 
in the better organization and equipment of the trades classes, by 
means of which, without impairment of their educational value, 
they may manufacture a greater quantity of articles for state use, 
and thereby the net expenses of their operation may be appreci- 
ably reduced. 

Concltftsions 

One year ago we placed before your Honorable body a resume 
of our impressions and conclusions after two years of careful study 
of the objects sought in maintaining this institution. We are 
proud to say that the N. Y. State Reformatory to-day stands first 
among similar institutions throughout the world. Its system and 
methods are copied wherever a new institution is founded. In- 
telligent criticism is always courted, and by this means many 
weak points have been strengthened, but many times those who 
have never visited the institution, and are most ignorant of its 
purposes, are loudest in their condemnation. During the past 
year, it has cost the state 41 cts. per day to maintain 
each inmate; board, clothe, and educate him in school and trade. 
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We have not taken into account the money BaVed by inmate 
labor in the recons traction work that has been accomplished, 
a low estimate of which, would amount to iSyOOO.OO, which 
would somewhat reduce the per capita cost. Is it not worth the 
while to continue to uplift these unfortunates, and make good, 
honest citizens of them at such a trivial outlay of money? If we 
who necessarily neglect our own personal affairii several days in 
each month, are willing to give our time and energies to bring 
about the reformation of the young criminal and make him a self- 
supporting, law abiding citizen, then the people at large who reap 
the benefit of our labors, should at least lend their encouragement 
to continue the good work. During the past 26 years 7,394 men 
have been paroled from this institution. Some have returned to 
crime, but from actual statistics of the past year, 78 per cent of 
those paroled have positively continued in the right path, and pos- 
sibly fifty per cent of those lost sight of never returned to crime. 
It is a well known fact that if a man can behave himself for six 
months after leaving the reformatory, it is safe to say the danger 
line is passed. Almost all violations of parole take place during 
the first three months after release. Why this is so, it is difficult to 
explain. Would that there were more self-sacrificing, charitable 
persons to look after and encourage these young men who are 
about to commence a new life. It is just at this time that the 
help is so much needed. Keep them straight for a few months 
and after that there is little danger of their going back to crim- 
inal ways. The state cannot do it all. Each individual owes it 
to his Maker, to his country and to himself, to lend a helping 
hand to those who have fallen by the wayside. 

Approp riations 

The Board asks an appropriation for maintenance for the year 
beginningOct. Ist, 1903 and ending September 30, 1904of 11220,000, 
plus the total receipts. Hitherto our population has been esti- 
mated at 1200 and appropriations made accordingly. During the 
past year, our average number has been 1447 — with no prospects of its 
growing less. We also ask for such additional reappropriatioD of 
unexpended balances and for such additional appropriations as in the 
judgment of the state architect and fiscal supervisor, may be 
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necessary to complete the work of reconstruction and repairs now 

in progress at the reformatory. A full summary of the detailed 

-work of the various departments during the past year will be found 

in the reports attached. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chas. F. Howard, M.D., I^es, 
Seymoub Dextbr, Vice JPres. 
{Signed) Justus H. Habbis, Sec^y and Treas, 

Henby Solomon, Manager, 
Henby Melville, Manager, 



appe:ndix 

Information for tKe Relatives of Inmates of tKe 
Ne^v YorR State Reformatory at £Imira« 

We have received a. relative of yours at the reformatory; in 
consideration of which fact we send you this letter, which is in- 
tended to be of assistance to you in understanding the conditions 
by which he is surrounded. This letter gives for your informa- 
tion certain extracts from our institutional rules, and also tells you 
how he may most quickly obtain his release from the reformatory. 

Each of our inmates is sentenced to the reformatory for some 
certain crime, and the longest time for which he may be imprison- 
ed for this crime is fixed by law, and is termed his maximum sen- 
tence; as for instance: A young man may be convicted of the 
crime of grand larceny in the second degree; the longest, or max- 
imum term of imprisonment fixed by law, for which a man can be 
held for this crime is five years; but according to the laws governing 
this reformatory he may be released sooner than that, should his 
conduct while in the institution warrant the management in so 
doing. 

Trades-schools are maintained in which the inmate may learn 
some useful trade by which he may earn his living when released; 
and a school of letters, in which he may learn to read and write, 
and also gain some knowledge of arithmetic and other studies. 
When an inmate is received here he is placed in both the trades- 
school and the school of letters, and the excellence of his monthly 
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examinations in these departments has much to do in determioini. 
the date of his prospective release. An inmate, by his progrc^H in 
his trade and school work, and by condacting himself in sach a 
manner as to give the management confidence that he has a firzz2 
resolution to reform, may earn his release from the reformatory in 
a little more than one year; in fact the time when he shall be re- 
leased depends largely upon his own efforts. 

Inmates are credited by the day for their work, and are 
charged for everything they receive, with the exception of the 
articles of clothing, etc. , which constitute their first outfit. If far 
any reasons an inmate suffers a fine this is charged against his ex.- 
pense account and is taken from his credits. These fines are im- 
posed for disobedience of the institutional rules, and also for fail- 
ing to pass examinations in the school and trade work. 

In accordance with their individual records while in the reforma- 
tory, the inmates are separated into three divisions or, as thej 
are termed here, grades. In the middle, or what is institutionally 
known as the Lower First Grade, all inmates are placed upon their 
arrival at the reformatory and from this grade, by good conduct 
and proper advancement in school and trade work, they may be 
promoted to the highest or Upper First Grade; or by misconduct, 
and failure in school and trade work, may be reduced to the 
Second, or lowest grade. It is necessary that an inmate shall have 
attained and remained in the Upper First Grade for a period of 
at least of six months, before he can be released from the reforma- 
tory. Promotion from the Lower First to the Upper First Grade 
may be earned by making at least six months' perfect record in the 
Lower First Grade. Upon receiving during one month, fines 
amounting to three dollars, or more, or by making, for two months 
in succession, an imperfect record, although the fines should not 
amount to three dollars in each of such months, an inmate in the 
Upper First Grade, is subject to be reduced to the Lower First 
Grade; or if in the Lower First, is subject to reduction to the 
Second Grade. If reduced to the Second Grade, in order to be re- 
stored to the Lower First, it will be necessary for him to make a 
perfect record for one month, and also to have earned sufficient 
credit so that the books will show that he has, after his fines are 
deducted, a credit balance. 
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A letter is allowed to be written and a letter received by each 
inmate in the Upper First Grade, once a month; the Lower First 
Grade men are allowed this privilege once in two months, and the 
Second Grade, twice a year. Writing day for the Upper First 
Grade, occurs on the first Sunday of each month; for the Lower 
First Grade, upon the first Sunday before the 16th of each of the 
following months: February, April, June, August, October, and 
December; for the Second Grade, on the first of May and the first 
of November of each year. 

Inmates in the Upper First Grade, or the Lower First Grade 
may receive, once in three months, a visit from their relatives; but 
this privilege is denied to those in the Second Grade, who are al- 
lowed to receive no visits. 

As has been previously mentioned in this letter, it is our rule 
to impose fines for misconduct, and for failure to pass satisfactory 
examinations in school and trade work; our method of doing this 
is as follows: Each of our officers carries with him printed slips 
of paper on which are left blank spaces which may be filled in with 
the inmate^s name, number, offence for which he is fined, amount 
of fine imposed, name of the reporting officer, and the date of the 
issuing of the fine. There is also left a space in which the report- 
ing officer may write an explanation in regard to same. These 
slips are divided into three classes, and are called respectively. 
First, Second, and Third Class Reports. When issued against an 
inmate, a First Class Report means a fine of one dollar, or more; 
a Second Class, twenty-five cents; and a Third Class, ten cents. 
A failure in school of letters or trades school examination calls for 
a fine which varies with the percentage attained in the examina- 
tion, a standing of at least seventy-five per cent being required 
in order to pass the examination. Should an inmate's percentage 
be under seventy-five per cent, but at least fifty per cent, or more, 
he is subject to a fine of one dollar; if less than fifty per cent but 
at least twenty-five per cent, or more, two dollars; if less than 
twenty -five per cent, a three dollar fine is imposed. An in- 
mate who during any one month receives less than one dollar's 
worth of reports for misconduct and who during that period of 
time, successfully passes his school examination, is said to have 
made a perfect month, or as it is called here a **nine." After 
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reading the foregoing yon will observe that the making of a <<nine'* 
or perfect month depends upon the. inmate's condnct, trades-school 
work Skui his progress in his studies. This makes it for the in- 
mate's interest to not only watch carefully his daily condact, bat 
also to study faithfully in school, thus avoiding fines which, if 
incurred will serve as an obstacle to his early release from the in- 
stitution. After an inmate has made at least six perfect months in 
the Lower First Grade; has been promoted to the Upper First 
Grade, and has made in this grade also, at least six perfect months 
he may, if the management have confidence that he has a firm 
resolution to reform, become eligible for release, under certain con- 
ditions, some of which are here enumerated: First, he must have 
an offer of employment (preferably at the trade learned here) and 
this offer of employment must be investigated and pronounced 
satisfactory by some authorized agent of the managers of the in- 
stitution. Second, he must for a period of at least six months 
after parole, send us monthly a written report, telling us how he 
is getting along, how much money he has saved, etc., and each of 
these reports, before being sent to us, must be examined and ap- 
proved by the authorized agent of the institution, in the town in 
which the inmate is working, or by the person designated in the 
parole paper. After six of these reports have been approved and 
sent to us, the inmate may ask the officer to whom he makes his 
reports to recommend to the Board of Managers of this reforma- 
tory that he be absolutely released, and this request, if the man- 
agement shall deem advisable, may be granted him. 

It must be distinctly understood that inmates are not allowed 
to receive money from any person, as this constitutes a violation 
of our institutional rules, and relatives of inmates are particularly 
cautioned when writing to persons confined in this institution, to 
enclose no money in their letters; JSTOB ABE THEY TO PA T 
OR SEND ANT MONET to ANT PERSONS representing 
themselves to be connected with the institution, or claiming to 
have the power to secure benefits or favors to, or release of any in- 
mate in the institution. 

A commodious and well appointed hospital is maintained in 
the institution; all necessary medicines are dispensed by our phar- 
macist, and the health of the inmates is carefully looked after by 
a competent staff of physicians. 
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REPORT 



New York State Reformatory at Elmira. 

Elmira, N. Y., September 30th, 1902. 

To the Board of Managers: 

The reformation of the unfortunateB committed to this in- 
stitution has been vigorously prosecuted duHng the past year. A 
marked improvement in the method of caring for the bodies and 
minds of these men has resulted in a much lower death rate, and 
has operated to decrease the number of breakdowns in the mentally 
deficient, or defective classes, and by improving the physical con- 
dition of the mass, has rendered them more susceptible to reform- 
ative measures. We believe that to attain the best results it 
is essential that the inmate should be placed in good physical con- 
dition. The general opinion of the public appears to be that the 
inmates received in penal institutions are as vigorous, both phy- 
sically and mentally, as are normal individuals in free life. It is 
our opinion, however, based upon a careful examination of a large 
number of men received here, that this is not the case; and bearing 
in mind the fact that these men come principally from the lowest 
strata of society, it should not surprise us to find that after examina- 
tion, they do not measure up to the normal standard of the average 
individual outside prison walls, and this fact accounts to a consider- 
able extent for the higher mortality — over the figures given in free 
life — in our penal institutions and partially explains the reason why 
a larger number are discovered to be insane than would be the case 
in examining an equal number chosen indiscriminately from indi- 
viduals composing the mass of society. If we pause a moment and 
consider the ancestry, environment and mode of life previous to their 
conviction, ot a majority of those committed to the reformatory, 
it will be easily understood why the mass of the inmates are found 
to be mentally, morally and physically below the normal standard. 
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Very often bom of diflsolatey diseased or pauperized parents^ 
such a child first sees the light in some house where dirt and 
sqnalor reign; he is reared amid these snrroandings; his playground 
is the street; his companions, others who are equally unfortunate; 
he has little if any home life, the parents being too much con- 
cerned in the struggle for existence and too frequently engaged in 
vicious employments to be able to give him more than occasional 
thought, and when they do this it is rather to serve their own sel- 
fish purposes than to benefit the child. As soon as he is large 
enough he is put at work to earn money to help along the family; 
here he comes in contact with an older and usually a rougher class 
than himself; he has probably not been permitted to attend school, 
or if so, has played the truant; therefore he has neither the con- 
stitution, training, nor education with which to make a proper start 
in life on arriving at the period of adolescence. At this age he 
frequently runs away and becomes a tramp, or is obliged to leave 
home and shift for himself; and being thus left largely to his own 
devices, and finding it difficult on account of his defective earlier 
training, to obtain the means of living, he soon violates the law 
and thus naturally gravitates toward the reformatory, or the prison. 

Frequently defective, either physicAlly or mentally, perhaps 
both, his ideas of right and wrong are ill-defined and his education 
is very limited, or entirely wanting; in very few cases is he suf- 
ficiently skilled to earn enough with which to purchase the necessi- 
ties of life. We have here a picture of the conditions of birth, life, 
environment and opportunities of this unfortunate individual, and 
can judge of the material out of which we are to try and make a law- 
abiding, fairly well educated and self-supporting American citizen. 

The following brief outline will serve to show the method of 
treatment employed in these cases: The inmate upon reception is 
bathed and furnished with an entire new outfit of clothing. He is 
then interviewed by the general superintendent who infonns him 
what the crime is for which he is sentenced, together with the 
maximum penalty attached. It is also pointed out to him that, 
figuratively speaking, he carries the key to the institution in that 
by application and improvement coupled with good behaviour and 
an evident intention to obey the laws, when released, he is able 
to hasten the granting of his parole. 
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The personal and family history of the prisoner is carefully 
inquired into and a record of the same is preserved. A course of 
treatment is now outlined which is fitted to meet his deficiencies 
in education and to build up his mental, moral and physical con- 
dition; especial attention is given to the mentality of the prisoner 
and it is sought to ascertain how nearly he approaches to the 
normal standard, in order that his capacity or natural ability may 
be properly estimated, as all this has a distinct bearing upon the 
educational measures adopted to aid in his reformation and also 
afi^ects, to a certain extent, the period of his detention. 

He is next brought before the senior physician, stripped and 
given a careful and thorough medical examination, a record of 
which is preserved in the biographical records, the physician mak- 
ing such recommendations to the superintendent as the condition 
of the patient may demand. 

The inmate is now taken in charge by the chief disciplinary 
officer, who instructs him in the rules and regulations of the in- 
stitution, after which he is taken before the school director who 
makes suitable provision for him in the night school classes; if he 
be especially defective he is placed in the morning school main- 
tained expressly for those who are unusually deficient. He is 
finally assigned to what is institutionally termed the ^ ^awkward 
squad,'' there to be drilled in military tactics prior to taking his 
place in the institutional regiment; during the afternoons receiving 
instruction in the trade which it is designed that he shall follow 
when paroled. Upon certain nights of each week he attends the 
school of letters for the purpose of improving his general educa- 
tion; these classes range from what is termed the Kindergarten, 
where inmates are taught their A. B. C's, the names of the various 
members of the body, etc., to the ^^Special A" class, which is 
composed of those who have practically mastered their arithmetic, 
grammar, etc. 

For those inmates who are near the normal standard, this 
method of treatment operates very effectively, and markedly in- 
proves their condition; but for the low grade imbeciles, many of 
whom are unteachable, the idio-imbeciles, idiots, and marked de- 
generates, this treatment can accomplish but little; and for these 
olasses there should be an institution wherein the discipline and 
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reqairements shall not be so severe as in a reformatory prison, but 
shall be more like the routine in vogae in institutiona for the de- 
fective classes; here they would receive the care and protection k 
which they need, would be permanently detained and would thna 
be prevented from propagating their species, and society would be 
spared the consequences of their irresponsible acts. The writer be- | 
lieves that these cases should not be treated in a reformatory, from 
which they must eventually be turned into the community at large, 
but should be permanently retained in an institution which should 
be educational as well as custodial in character. 

It should be recognized by the public that the commission of 
crimes of violence and lust can be traced in a large number of cases 
to the class of imbeciles and degenerates who exhibit marked cnm- 
inal tendencies, and the appreciation of this fact is resulting in a , 

much more thorough study of their mental and moral characteria- j 

tics, and a consequent demonstration of the necessity for perma. 
nently secluding them within the walls of an institution especiaily ! 

designed for their care. I 

We cannot refrain from emphasizing the paragraph in oar i 

last year's report which points to the need of expert medical ex- 
amination prior to sentence, in order that the physical and mental 
condition of the prisoner may be ascertained; and the information , 

thus obtained laid before the judge to assist him in disposing of | 

the case. 

lAsaA« aAcI D«f«ctiv« Classes 

The number who have been transferred to hospitals for the in- 
sane is about the same as for the preceding fiscal year. Three 
of the cases thus transferred remained in the institution but a short 
time after admission, being at once placed under the observation 
of the physician, for the purpose of determining their mental con- 
dition and as soon as this was ascertained, their transfer waa 
effected. The attitude of the management in relation to this sub- 
ject is fully set forth in their report for 1900 (pages four- 
teen to eighteen) and for 1901 (pages twenty-one to twenty-five). 
A detailed statement was also made in the physician's report for 
1900 (pages fifty-one to fifty-five, inclusive). 
We have sought to remove as speedily as possible those inmates 
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who, after admission, were found to be insane. The policy 
adopted by the management in 1900 included the discovery and 
transfer of the insane (numbering seventy-eight cases) who were 
at that time confined within the institution. This accumulation was 
the result of conditions existing prior to the adoption of the above 
policy and it is perhaps not strange that the reasons for the 
transfer to hospitals for the insane, of these seventy-eight cases, 
should be misunderstood and some criticism result therefrom. 
A period of two years has elapsed since the last of these transfers 
was effected, and of the whole number 8 have been returned as 
improved, and of these it has been found necessary to re-transter 4. 
It would seem that this is a sufficient answer to our critics, and 
demonstrates that the action then taken was well founded and 
only decided upon after mature deliberation and with accurate 
knowledge of the mental condition of the inmates, and the com- 
paratively small number transferred since that date shows con- 
clusively that the system and methods now in use at the reforma- 
tory do not contribute to the increase of insanity, and were not 
responsible for the large number of insane discovered and transferr- 
ed during the fiscal year, 1900. That this action awoke many to an ap- 
preciation of the need for the recognition and removal of the insane 
from the various penal institutions of this and other states is best de- 
monstrated by calling attention to the following extract from the re- 
port for 1901 of Dr. R. 6. Lamb, Medical Superintendent of the 
Dannemora State Hospital for the Insane, which reads as follows: 

*'The reason for the apparent increase in insanity is 
at once clear; the physician to the reformatory went 
through his institution searching for those mentally de- 
ranged; those found so afflicted were at once sent to the 
hospital for the insane; if the same course were followed 
in the prisons and penitentiaries, the results would be 
similar to those shown by the reformatory save in a 
greater degree. It is safe to say that if the present 
population of the prisons was carefully examined by a 
trained alienist, not less than twenty per cent of it 
would be found insane, and I believe this estimate to be 
extremely conservative. But the requirements of the 
prisons do not exact the intellectual effort requisite for 
the reformatory parole, so a man who might not be con- 
sidered abnormal in the prison, is found wanting in the 
reformatory, because certain mental vigor is demanded, 
and when not shown, reformation is impossible." 
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Mr. Havelock Ellis, in the British Journal of Mental Science for 
April, 1902, in commenting upon the new French books **The In- 
sane Before the Courts'' and <<The Insane in Prison", says: p 

'*In reference to the inequality in the numbers com- 
mitted from the several French prisons 

it can scarcely be argned that the immense discrepancy 
is due to a real inequality in the manifestations of in- 
sanity in French prisons. The real source of the in- 
equality becomes clear when it is pointed out that the 
medical superrision of the three prisons in which in- 
sanity is most frequently found, is in the hands of ez* 
perienced alienists who had been previously attached to 
asylimis. The other prisons furnish few insane subjects; 
not because insanity is not present, but because it is un* 
recognized, or regarded as too trivial for special treat- 
ment. It is to be pointed out that a similar condition of 
things prevails in the United States; Elmira, with its 
more careful and thorough management, sending a very 
disproportionately larg^e number of insane prisoners to 
Matteawan 

The author's recommendations are clear and definite; i 

(1) In all cases there should be a medical ezamina- ' 
tion of the mental condition of the accused, immediately 

after arrest; usually there need only be a very smnmary 
examination. 

(2) Great care in the selection of experts, all alien- 
ists competent to give evidence being inscribed on an 
official list. 

(3) Special inspection of prisons by alienists whose 
sole function will be to discover and report cases of in- 
sanity." 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we are not alone in 
oar views regarding the prompt recognition and transfer of the in- 
sane and that these views are shared by those high in authority in 
other prisons and state hospitals both at home and abroad. 
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No epidemic has visited the inmates of the institution during 
the past year; there have been no suicides; the death rate is 
slightly over half that of the preceding year. The number who 
have received treatment at the hands of the physician has consider^ 
ably decreased, and the hopes expressed in the preceding annual 
reports have, been amply realized. We believe the increase of 
tuberculosis has been checked and that the disease is not making 
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rapid progress amoDg our inmates at the present time. Open air 
treatment, with hyper-alimentation has been largely followed. 
The whole medical question is so thoroughly and efficiently treat- 
ed in the accompanying report of the physician that I need not do 
more than allude to the results attained. 

The work in connection with the department of physical 
training has been continued and its results have contributed in no 
small degree to the improved physical condition of the inmates 
and has been of assistance in rendering them less liable to disease. 

It was formerly the practice to select from the population at 
large only such inmates for a course in physical culture as from 
time to time appeared to be laboring under actual disability; these 
selections being made by the physician in the course of his visits 
to the various departments of the institution. This plan has been 
discontinued however by Dr. Christian, the present senior physi- 
cian, who at the time of making the regular physical examination 
of inmates shortly after their arrival, has arranged to recommend 
assignments to the gymnasium for all those who are found to be 
physically depreciated. Following as it usually does a prolonged 
period of confinement in jail prior to removal here the practice 
of making these assignments at the time of admission has been 
attended with highly beneficial results. 

Trades I AStn&ctiOA 

With the re-organization which occurred in this branch of in- 
stitutional instruction in 1901 the scope of the workh^s somewhat 
enlarged; two new classes have been established, viz: the class 
in photo-engraving and etching, and a class in applied electricity, 
making 32 classes now affording opportunity for instruction. As 
74 per cent of the men are committed from Greater New York, 
we have endeavored to arrange the trades instruction to fit 
trade requirements for the greater city; to this end the work of 
certain classes has been re-arranged and the number of inmates as- 
signed has been somewhat changed. The class in stone-cutting has 
been reduced in numbers, owing to a lackof demand for this work; 
and the number in the steam fitting class will be doubled, as the 
opportunities for obtaining employment at this trade seem to be 
very promising. We have endeavored to make the trade instmo- 



tion uniform and thorough and have not dissipated the energies of 
the individoal by requiring him to attempt to master two or three 
trades at the same time, as we believe that it is better to be master 
of one trade than to have a smattering of several. 

In March, 1902, a number of the trades inbtrnctora visited 
different trades schools in New York City for the purpose of study- 
ing the methods there in operation and of bringing back such 
practical ideas as could be successfully incorporated in the course 
of instruction. Six of these instructors, under the direction of 
Mr. E. E. Clark, the superintendent of trades schools, visited the 
New York Trade School, the Pratt Institute, the Hebrew Techno- 
logical Institute, the Baron De Hirsch Trades Schools and various 
private concerns, all of which proved very instructive and beneficial 
and as a result of this visit we have been able to effect a number of 
changes which have proved of advantage in this line of work. 

The number who have received thorough and systematic tech- 
nical training during the year has been materially increased and 
that this training has been practical, is attested by the number who 
have successfully fulfilled the requirements. The amount of new 
construction now being carried on has furnished ample opportunity 
for the proficient pupils and graduates of the various trades classes 
to find employment at advanced work, as is evidenced by the 
buildings now nearing completion. 

The erection of a smokestack, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in height and having a flue eight feet in diameter was com- 
pleted within fifty working days. In addition to this, a section 
of conduit 200 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 6 feet in depth, has 
been built for the purpose of containing steam pipes, cables, etc. 
The completion of the buildings now in process of construction 
and the installing of the machinery will furnish very valuable 
practical experience for a small army of painters, plumbers, tin- 
smiths, iron forgers, carpenters, bricklayers, stonecutters, mach- 
inists, electricians, iron moulders, and pattern makers. 

The number who have received daily instruction in the trades 
school has varied from eleven to twelve hundred and fifty, and the 
number of inmates who have been employed upon new construc- 
tion has averaged 134. It will thus be seen that in addition to af- 
fording a very considerable amount of trades instruction, the state 
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has benefited very materially in the amount of permanent con- 
struction work which has been completed. 

The equipment of certain of the trades classes has been im- 
proved by the addition of machinery and new material. A new 
printing press, a power paper cutter, fonts of brass type, etc., 
have been added to the printing and bookbinding departments, 
and the work of printing in colors has been commenced with ex- 
cellent results. 

The work has been conducted along the usual lines, but plans 
have been formulated which when placed in operation will afford a 
wider range of instruction. The services of a citizen instructor 
have been secured to take charge of the lectures which are given 
to what is institutionally known as the Third Division, or lower 
grade of men; and it is also the purpose of the management to en- 
large the course so that it shall include the following subjects, viz: 
Instruction in Civil Government, and Instruction in Political 
Economy. 

The editorial and typographical work upon this paper is entire- 
ly the product of the inmates' labor; it is a weekly publication con- 
taining <<all the news that is fit to print." As all other newspapers 
are excluded from the inmates of the institution, its appearance is 
always welcomed. The holiday editions contain interesting art- 
icles written by inmates, and the illustrations have lately been 
rendered more pleasing on account of being printed in colors, this 
having been rendered possible by the purchase of a new and im- 
proved printing press. 

MiUtargr ancl DiscipliAi 



The results in this department have been more than usually 
satisfactory. The institutional regiment is composed of sixteen 
companies, divided into four battalions; each company and bat- 
talion being commanded by a citizen officer. The good work 
which it accomplishes is plainly in evidence when we compare the 
new arrival, in the awkward squad, with the inmate who has been 
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drilled for a few montliB. The alertness and precision of the grad 
nate is lacking in the new comer. After proper training the 
slonchy gait and careless attitude give place to an improved ap- 
pearance and the ability to receiTe and ezecate orders promptly. 
As we are all largely creatures of habit this regular training can- 
not but have a most powerful effect upon the conduct and bearing 
of the men and we believe that there is no more potent factor 
making for reformation than the disciplinary instruction imparted 
through the military organization. 

Wilful disregard of institutional regulations is promptly fol- 
lowed by the immediate arrest of the offender and his incarceration 
in the guardhouse, written notice of the offence with which he is 
charged being given him. The matter is then brought to the atten- 
tion of the colonel, the chief disciplinary officer, who investigates 
the circumstances, and renders his decision after allowing the ac- 
cused an opportunity to be heard. Should the decision be adverse 
to the inmate and should he make a firm denial of the charge 
brought against him, an appeal may be taken to the general super^ 
intendent, who may, if in his judgment it seems necessary, order 
a court martial, consisting of three officers of the reformatory who 
proceed to review the evidence submitted by both parties to the 
contention and in due course present the result of their findings to 
the general superintendent, to be approved or disapproved by 
him. 

A still further appeal, may be had, quarterly, to members of 
the Board of Managers, sitting as a complaint board; and still 
beyond this, should the inmate be found guilty he may by making 
a good record for a number of months, have an opportunity to 
secure clemency; the idea being that penalties are not retributive, 
but corrective in their operation. 

Moral aAcI R.«litf io«is Tral aI a^ 

Realizing as does the management that a certain number of 
the population may be very much influenced and improved by re> 
ligious teaching, it is our aim to secure frequent meetings between 
the inmates and representatives of the various religious denomina^ 
tions. The work of the regular chaplain which is non-sectarian in 
character, is supplemented by the visits of a priest of the Roman 
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Catholic Ghuroh, and a visiting Rabbi who ministers to those 
his faith. 

ClassillcatioA 

We believe that the only rational method for classifying i 
mates in an institution of this character will be found to be basi 
upon a careful study of the individual. We have endeavored 
avoid a too arbitrary standard in dealing with new men. Tl 
Court is generally concerned, of course, in classifying the offend< 
according to the gravity of the offense of which he has been coi 
victed. Much better results will be obtained in institutions wher 
in the indeterminate sentence is operative, when the classificatio 
of the prisoner shall be based largely upon a careful study of hi 
physiological, psychological and moral condition. 

With a population so classified it would soon resolve itsel 
into two great groups, viz: those who could be reformed, anc 
those who could not be reformed; the latter group would be largely 
composed of the very defective classes, t. e. , imbeciles, idiots, anc 
moral idiots, from the ranks of whom, most recidivists are recruited. 
It is for this latter class that we argue special institutions should be 
provided, with treatment appropriate to their condition. Should 
the outlook prove favorable an attempt will be made during the 
coming year to establish a classification based upon the above plan. 



Protfr«ss Made in IC<»coAstsnftctioA 

NEW PIPING, WATEB SUPPLY AND PIBB PBOTBCTION 

This work may be briefly summarized as follows: A consid- 
erable amount of new steam piping has been connected and some 
pipe covering has been placed in position. The new system of 
return mains was first used last winter and, together with the 
connecting of the exhaust pipes of the electric light and power 
engines, has been the means of affecting a very considerable saving 
in fuel, and has enabled us to maintain a more even temperature 
through the winter months, 

A new system of main pipes for water supply, and sufficiently 
large for purposes of fire protection, together with the necessary 
connections to eleven hydrants, has been installed during the year, 
the size of these pipes ranging from four to ten inches in diameter. 
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The length of water pipe laid, ezclnsive of gates and special fit- 
tings, is three thousand six-hundred feet. 

Twenty-fiye fire extinguishers and a considerable quantity of 
new fire hose have also been purchased, and seventeen, two and 
one-half inch fire- risers, with the proper hose connections haye 
been placed in various portions of the shops and buildings most 
likely to be visited by fire. I am pleased to be able to state that 
we are now in a position to use, in case of fire, five three-fourths 
inch streams of water, two from our fire engine and three others 
by means of the gravity pressure from the water system. 

Two Qamewell fire alarm boxes have been placed in position 
and will soon be connected with the city fire alarm system. Toby 
water heaters have been installed, providing a plentiful supply of 
hot water for use in the officers* quarters, the kitchen, laundry, 
gymnasium, etc. 

A new motor and electric pump, the latter of much greater 
capacity than the steam pump which it replaced, have been in- 
stalled in the basement of cottage '<C." This pump is designed 
to supply the institution with drinking water, and it is believed 
that it will prove much more economical than was the one former- 
ly in use for this purpose. 

SEWAGE BEPAIBS AND BECONSTBUCTION OF PLUHBIKO 

The general condition of the sewers has been materially im- 
proved; some old lines have been re-laid, new connections made 
and about one thousand feet of eighteen-inch sewer pipe has been 
laid for the purpose of relieving the existing main sewers. Some 
progress has been made in the work of renewing the plumbing in 
certain parts of the institution, and a number of new closets have 
been added, superseding the untrapped and unventilated hoppers; 
and new shower and needle-baths have been placed in the gymna- 
sium. 

FBOPAGATINO HOUSE 

The restoration of this building, which is twenty-five by one 
hundred and twenty-five feet in dimensions, has been accomplished 
during the year, and will provide a house where early garden vegeta- 
bles maybe started, permitting a material increase in the amount of 
garden truck raised for the consumption of the inmate population. 



pil8 of tkanks class engaged in building smokestack, (height, 
125 fket; diameter at base, 14 feet; diameter at 

FLUE, 8 feet;) SEPTEMBER 30, 1902. 
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COTTAGES 

The new cottages designed for the assistant superintendent 
and senior physician have been completed and the work of grading 
and clearing up about two acres of land surrounding these houses 
is nearly finished, which has added much to the appearance and at- 
tractiveness of the institutional grounds. Cottage '<C" has been 
thoroughly renovated, a new hot water heating apparatus having 
been installed, new electric wires and new plumbing fixtures added 
and when it shall have been painted, it will be in first class con- 
dition. 

NEW POWER HOUSE AND SMOKESTACK 

This building, which is composed of a power house, 81 by 85 
feet, a dynamo house, 32 by 59 feet, and a coal pocket, 29 by 85 feet 
in dimensions is now nearly finished; a portion of the tin 
roofing is yet to be laid and there is still some carpentry work to 
be completed. 

The smokestack, one hundred and twenty-five feet in height 
by 16 feet at the base is finished. 

NEW BOILEBS, ENGINES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 

Contracts have been closed for five new boilers, three new en- 
gines with direct connected generators and a new switch-board, 
smoke piping and a return tank. The balance of the furnishing 
will be speedily purchased, and it is hoped that the whole plant 
may be in operation by October 1st, 1903. 

CONDUIT 

A brick conduit, six feet wide and six feet deep has been con- 
structed, leading from the new power house and designed to carry 
pipes to supply steam for heating, and power purposes, to the vari- 
ous parts of the institution; and this will permit of the closing of 
four of the boiler houses now in operation. Already there has 
been completed a portion of this conduit two hundred feet in 
length and during the coming year an extension of same will be 
constructed extending to trades school building No. 4. 

THE HOSPITAL 

The plans are nearly completed for the proposed changes in the 
hospital recommended in the physician's report for 1901, and the 
work of re-construction will very soon be commenced. 
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TXADSB SCHOOL BUILDIKO HO. 1 

The plans for this building are finished and it b proposed to 
at once let the contract for a part of the steel and other materi- 
al with which to begin its erection. Should the legislature see fit 
to allow the necessary funds, this building can probably be com- 
pleted in 1908. 

KEW DOMESTIC BUILDIHO 

Regarding the construction of a domestic building the pro- 
gress made has not been so satisfactory. It is desired if possible 
to place the new building upon the site of the one at present in 
use, and it has been found to be an extremely difficult problem to 
arrange for the carrying-on of the various details connected with 
the preparation and serving of food, the baking of bread, the 
boarding of the officers, and the storage of meats, etc., while 
the present building is being removed and a new one erected to 
take its place. It is believed however, that the problem has 
been solved and that a portion of the hospital may be utilised for 
the kitchen, bakery, meat storage, etc., and that the main halb of 
the south extension will answer for dining rooms during this try- 
ing period. It is believed that the completion of this building 
will require a period of not less than two years from the time 
when ground is first broken until it is in a condition to be occupied. 

In the month of May, 1902, the chief engineer was des- 
ignated by the title of Inspector of Repairs and Construction. 
It was the intention of the management in making this change, 
and placing the repair department under the supervision of the 
chief engineer, to secure more harmonious working and a more 
competent and thorough inspection of baildings and construction 
work generally; and it is felt that this will result in a careful 
study and analysis of the condition of our buildings and plant, 
and recommendations from this department will be made from 
time to time when repairs may be made at small cost which, if 
neglected or ignored, would at a later period be far more expen- 
sive, to say nothing of the inconvenience and possible danger 
which might arise from such neglect. Already this has been fol- 
lowed by some improvement in the general condition of the build- 
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ings and plant, although no great amount of repairing has been 
possible as no appropriation exists for this purpose. 

BBCOMHENDATIONS 

The recommendations which it is desired to bring before the 
Soard may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) For maintenanee, the sum of $220,000 and receipts. 

(2) An appropriation of $6,000 for ordinary repairs and better- 
ments. 

(3) Such sum as may be agreed upon after consultation with the 
fiscal supervisor and state architect, to complete the special 
work now going forward. 

(4) Legislation to prevent the sending of prisoners to this insti- 
tution for a definite period of detention, which legislation 
should cause the misdemeanants transferred from the State 
Industrial School at Rochester, to be transferred to one of the 
state prisons instead of to the reformatory. 

(5) A law, making it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment for any officer of the institution to bring in or 
take out letters or other articles which are declared to be 
contraband by the rules of the institution. 

(6) Legislation, or permission from the superintendent of pris- 
ons, to transfer tubercular cases to the hospital recently estab- 
lished at Clinton prison, for consumptives. 

(7) Legislation to limit, for moral and sanitary reasons the num- 
ber of inmates who may be legally received at this institution, 
to one thousand three hundred, unless additional cell capacity 
shall be provided. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fbank W. Robbbtson, 

General Superintendent. 



FINANCIAL STATCMCNT 



The total cash expenditure for maintenanoe for fiscal year 
ending September 80, 1902, is #280,964.84. This amount is de- 
creased however, by amount charged for keeping United States 
prisoners, for blank books and forms made for other institutions, 
and other credits, making the net cost of maintaining the institu- 
tion for the year, t216,768.57, as shown in statement following: 

Officers and Employes and maintenance allowance; 

Officers and Employes-General 6I,10SJV 

Maintenance, Allowance, *' 9;28tA IZJKIJn 



Instmctors and Parole Agent 17,86SJ!0 

Maintenance Allowance to same. 8,064.62 



20,806.12 96,78086 



Expenses of Managers. _ 

ProTlsions _ 

Households Stores 

Clothing 

Fuel and Light 

Hospital and Medical Supplies _ 

Ordinary Repairs _ 

Transportation of Inmates 

Miscellaneous : 

General 2,228,80 

Amusements _ 801.86 

Arms and Ammunition _ 108.18 

Educational _ 1,881 J29 

Funeral Expenses 176.10 

Ice and Water 106.06 

Physical Training _ 148.41 

MUitary 62.61 

Postage 1,174.29 

Stationery _ 002.86 

Telegraph and Telephone 824.91 



89,812.17 
9,601.01 

20,101.10 

21,488.74 
1,281.06 
4,857.88 

18,770.46 



*Shop, Farm and Garden Supplies Balance. 



6,004 JU 
6,280.66 



216,768.67 

^Including all expenditures for technological classes and expenses not included 
in other accounts. 

In former years the method of accounting between the different departments of 
the institution was to charge the department receiving material from another, with 
the cost of same, plus an amount added for labor where material had been made into 
articles for institutional use. This plan has been discontinued during the past fiscal 
year and the several departments have been charged, or credited, only with cost of ma- 
terial passing between them. This has been done to have the accounting show the 
exact cost of each department. 
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ANALYZED FEB DIEM MAINTENANCE COST 
(Per Capita, Average Number ot Inmates, 1,447.835) 



Officers and Employees including 
Maintenance Allowance : 

Officers and Employes— General 
Instructors and Parole Agent .... 



Bzpenses of Managers and Officers 

Provisions 

Household* Stores 

Clothing 

Fuel and Light 

Hospital and Medical Supplies 

Ordinary Repairs 

Transportation of Inmates 

Miscellaneous 

Shop, Farm and Garden Supplies 



.137 



.176 

.003 
.075 
.018 
.038 
.041 
.002 
.008 
.026 
.013 
.010 



.41 



STATEMENT OF SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
September 30, 1902 

Chapter 859, Laws of 1900 : 

Two Brick Cottages Appropriation 10,000.00 

Expended fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1901 2,918.78 

Expended fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1902 7,081.22 

10.000.00 10,000,00 

Repairs to Steam Heating Plant Appropriation _... 20,000.00 

Expended fiscal year ending September 30, 1901 8,193.19 

Expended fiscal year ending 
September 80, 1902 10,155.10 18,348.29 

Re-appropriated (Chapter 426, Laws of 1902) 1,651.71 

20,000.00 20,000.00 

Repairs to Electrical Plant Appropriations 15,000.00 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1901 1,758.64 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 726.52 2,485.06 

Re-appropriated (Chapter 703, Laws of 1901) __ 12,514.94 

15,000.00 15,000.00 

Repairs to Water Supply and Filtration Plant Appropriation 20,000.00 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 80, 1901 1,885.45 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 16,291.61 17,677.06 

Re-appropriated (Chapter 426, Laws of 1902) 2,322.94 

20,000.00' 20,000.00 
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Chapter 70S, Laws of 190J: 

Plumhlngt Sewagre Repairs and Recooatmction Appropriation 
Expended fiscal year ending 

September 80, 1901 00 

Expended fiscal year endinfl^ 

September 30, lOOe 4,002.60 4,002.60 



Accounts Payable 
Balance Available 



.00 



Coal Pockets Appropriation 

£xi>ended fiscal year ending 

September 80, 1901 

Exi>ended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 1,648.62 

Accounts Payable and Contracts, 

Balance Available 



Construction of Power House 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1901 82.85 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902, 10,144.11 



Accounts Payable and Contracts 
Balance Available 



Conduits : 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1901 225.68 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 8,014.80 



Accounts Payable 
Balance Available 



Electric Cables, Wires, Etc. 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1901 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 6!52.22 



.00 



Accounts Payable 
Balance Available 



Repairs to Electrical Plant 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30,1901 92.90 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1«02 3,051.80 



Accounts Payable . 
Balance Available . 



624.86 
0,412.45 



1,4000.00 



1,613.52 

812.50 
48.96 



2,900.00 



10,226.96 

2,242.40 
30.5.^ 



12,600.00 



8,240.97 

5,720.83 
5,038.60 



14,000.00 



662,22 

6.5.00 
4,382.78 



14,000.00 
2,500.00 



2,500.00 
124K».00 



12,500.00 
14,000.00 



14,000.00 
5,000.00 





5,000.00 


5,000.00 






12,614.04 


92.90 






3,051.80 


3,144.70 

64.03 
9,306.21 





12,514.94 12,514.04 
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Chajiter 426, Laws of 1902. 

Domestic Buildinfir 

Expended fiscal year endinsr 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable 

Balance Available. 



Smokestack, 

Expended fiscal year endinfi^ 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable 

Balance Available 



Pump Room 

Expended fiscal year ending: 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable 

Balance Available 



Power Plant 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable, and Ck>n tracts 
Balance Available _ 



Steam Repairs 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable 

Balance Available 



Repairs to Water Supply 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable 

Balance Available 



Repairs to Hospital 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable _ 

Balance Available 



Trade School Building 

Expended fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1902 

Accounts Payable 

Balance Available... 



117.62 

383.85 

34,496.53 



36,000,00 



35,000.00 


35,000.00 




6,000.00 


1, 136.19 
2,728.81 
2,135.00 




6,000.00 


6,000.00 




4,000.00 


2,327.25 

1,023.60 

619.15 




4,000.00 


4,000.00 




25,000.00 


27.45 

7,416.11 

17,556.44 




25,000.00 


25,000.00 




1,651.71 


410.50 

189.42 

1,051.70 




1,651.71 


1,6511.7 




2,322.94 


881.99 

l»r.80 

1,283.15 




2,322.94 


2,322.94 




5,000.00 


.00 

.00 

5,000.00 




5,000.00 


5.000.00 




7,500.00 


.00 

.00 

7,500.00 





7,500.00 7,500.00 
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Inspection....^ — MJMMjM 

expended flecnl year ending 

September SO. lOtt MSuM 

Amonnte Payable M.66 

Balanee ATatlable 800.10 



1JMJ» 1,S$4jOO 



RBCAPITinLATION OF AMOUNT BXPBNDKD FROM THB 8BVJEXAI. 
BFBCIAL APPROPRIATIONS AS SHOWN IN PRBCBDINO STATICICKNT 
FOR THB FISCAL TBAR BNDINO SbPTBMBBR 30, 1902. 

Chapter 869, Law$ of 1900, 

Two Brick Cottages I/BIM 

Repairs to Steam Heating Plant 10,lfift.lO 

Repairs to Blectrical Plant 128.08 

Repairs to Water Supply and Filtration Plant 10,80141 S4;8Sft.45 

ChapUr 709. LatD9 of 1901, 

Plumbing, Sewage Repairs and Reconstruction. . . . ifiBtM 

Coal Pocketo 1,048.08 

CouBtruction of Power House 10,144.11 

Condulto 8,014.80 

Blectric Cables, Wires, etc OOOJB 

Repairs to Electrical Plant 8,001.80 tS,4flPL8f 

Chapter 426, Laws qf 1908, 

Domestic Building 117.68 

Smokestack _ 1,180.10 

Pump Room 8,827JS 

Power Plant. _ 27.46 

Steam Repairs 410.80 

Repairs to Water Supply 881 JN) 

Repairs to Hospital .00 

Trades School Building JOO 

Inspection 400.04 6,907.73 

Total Amount Expended 0S,0Oi.41 



STATISTICS OF INMAT£:S 



(1876—1902) 
The Period of the Reformatory'* ExUtenee 

Since the opening of the institution — in July, 1876 — to the 
close of the fiscal year, 11,957 inmates were received at the reforma- 
tory. Particulars in respect to the ages, terms of detention, 
antecedents, etc., of those imprisoned, as appearing on the institu- 
tional registers are presented herewith: 

GENERAL 

Total number received since the opening of the institution .. 11,9S7 

Now remaining, returned from parole 60 

Total 12,017 

Total number discharged 10,494 

Prisoners* count September 30, 1902 1,523 

PARTICULARS 

Total number of prisoners received 11,957 

Details :■— 

Sentenced for definite terms 681 

Sentenced for indefinite terms 11,296 

Total 11,967 

RELATING TO INDBFINITBS* 

Indefinites received 11,296 

Details : 

Paroled 7381 

Absolutely released without parole 27 

Maximum sentences expired 1026 

Pardoned 35 

Escaped 29 

Died 206 

Transferred to other prisons, State Hospitals or otherwise 1219 9922 

Remaining _... 1374 

Returned from parole 60 

Definite prisoners 89 

Institutional count September 30, 1902 1523 

^By indefinite a term will be understood a period of detention limited only by the 
maximum term provided by the i>enal code for the particular crime of each prisoner. 
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IXOBriMITBS RBTVBXBO 

Total number returned 

Returned from parole once* 

Returned from parole twice 

Returned from parole three times 

Returned from parole four times 



6 
t 



Re-paroled 

Discharfired by expiration* transferred to other prisons, pardoned, 

died, escaped, etc 

Remainingr at Reformatory 



270 

218 
00 



Total number returned 



PAROLE STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 80. 1008 

Total number paroled - 

Served well and earned absolute release ^ _ 117 

Correspondence and conduct maintained, the period of parole not 

having expired - 180 

Ceased correspondence, thus failing to fulfill obligations and lost 

sight of 84 

Died on parole, doing well to time of death 2 

Sent to other prisons while on parole 

Returned to Reformatory by arrest 10 

Left country with permission 8 

Here again under new sentence 8 

Pardoned while on parole I 

Total of those paroled 



\ 
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RATIO OF PROBABLE REFORMATION OF MEN PAROLED DURINO 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 90, 1902. 

Total num ber paroled (of these twelve were paroled for the 
second time) 



BBTIHATB OF THOSE BBFOBMBD 

Served well and earned absolute release 

Correspondence and conduct maintained, the period of parole 

not having expired _ 

Died while on parole, doing well until death 

Returned to Europe by permission _ 

Pardoned while on parole, doing well 

Total 



117 

180 
2 
3 

1 



ao3 or n% 



PROBABLY RETURNED TO CRIMINAL PRACTICES AND CONTACT. 

*Ceased correspondence, thus failing to fulfil obligations and 

lost sight of _ 54 

Convicted of crime and sentenced to other prisons while on 

parole « 9 

Again sentenced to this institution for a second ofiFence 2 



Total, 

Returned to reformatory for violation of parole 



65 or 
16 or 



17% 
4* 



*It will be noted that the manner of showing the above table difiFers somewhat 
from the practice followed in previous years, in that it deals only with known condi- 
tions ; no account being taken of probable reformation of those inmates who drop 
from sight while on parole. 
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(1876—1902) 
The Period of the Reformatory's EjcUtence 

These tables are compiled from information relating to 11,293 
of the 11,296 inmates indefinitely sentenced. Of one, an illiterate 
foreigner, no reliable data can be secured; another refused to give 
any information as to his family or past life, and the other became 
insane before he was interviewed. 

RELATING TO PARENTS OF INMATES 

HBRBDITABT 

Insanity or epilepsy in ancestry 1193 or 10.56% 

DRUMKBMNB88 (iN ANCB8TRT) 

Clearly traced 4047 or 85.84% 

Doubtful 1239 or 10.98% 

Temperate 0007 or 53.18% 

BDUCATIOM (in ANCBSTRT) 

Without any education 1607 or 14.23% 

Simply read and write 3264 or 28.91% 

Ordinary common school or more 5900 or 52.24% 

High school or more 522 or 4.62% 

PBCUMIART CIBCU1I8TANCB8 (iN ANCBSTBT) 

Pauperized 292 or 2.59% 

No accumulation 9180or81.29% 

Forehanded 1821 or 16.12% 

OCCUFATION (in ANCBSTRT) 

Servants and clerks 1207 or 10.60% 

Common laborers 4127 or 36.55% 

At mechanical work 3722 or 82.96% 

With traffic 2010 or 17.79% 

The professions : 

Law 63 

Medicine 80 

Theology 41 

Teaching 53 

Total 227 or 2.01% 
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SBLATINO TO INMATES THEMBELVEB 



(a) Cb»r»eter of home : 

PovitiTely bad Mil 

Fair (only) <0 

Good 1«»" 

fPheae llgnres ar« obtained from information fomlahed by the inmate* -writh 
ooeaslonal Teriflcatlon from ontslde eoarcce.) 

(b) Duration of home life : 

Left home prerlona to ten years of affe 417 or SJB7% 

Left home between lOand 14 years of age M7or 7.499i 

Left home soon after 14 years of age 4106 or 9tL9S% 

At home np to time of crime fiOOBor fle.28K 

As to the &390 homeless : 

Occupied famished rooms in cities tOlO or 9T.S9% 

Lived in cheap boarding houses, Itinerants 1361 or 25.29% 

Lived with employer. 9e6or 18.29% 

Were rovers or tramps 1088orl©.17% 

■OnCATXOVAL 

Without any education, illiterates l88Bor l6bM% 

Simply read and write, (with difficulty) fiBlS or 47.07% 

Ordinary common school 8618 or 82.31% 

High school or more _ 461 or 4X8% 

IHDUBTBIAL^ 

Servants and clerks _ S65I or 28.80% 

Common laborers 6i71orK.S]% 

At mechanical work 1719 or 16.28% 

Idlers 868 or 4.88% 

CHABACTXB OF ABS0CIATI0V8 

Positively bad 6878 or 9.60% 

Not good 4780 or 41.88^ 

Doubtful. 104 or J9t% 

Good 181 or 14X>% 

XOMINAL BSUQIOnS VATTH OB TBAOONO 

Protestant 4806 or 42.66% 

Roman Catholic 8874 or 46.71% 

Hebrew 968 or 8.53% 

None 260 or 2.21% 

NATUBB or OFFXKCB 

Against property 10881 or 91.04% 

Against the person 9S8or 8.44% 

Against the peace BOor .62% 

AOX ON ADXISSIOB 

Between sixteen and twenty years of age 6211 or 54.90% 

Between twenty and twenty-five years of age 8931 or 34.82% 

Between twenty-five and thirty years of age _ 1161 or 10.19% 



*It should be stated that those who claimed some occupation, were, as a rule 
not regularly employed, nor steady, reliable workmen. 
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CONDITION OF INMATES OBSEBVBD ON ADMISSION 
(These facts obtained otherwise than by a medical examination^ 

. PHTBICAL 

(a) As to health : 

Debilitated or diseased 632 or 4.71% 

Somewhat impaired 983 or 8.70$ 

Good health »r78or86.5W 

(b) As to quality : 

Low or coarse 8550 or 81.43% 

Medium - 47e2or42.08% 

Good 2991 or 26.49% 

KBNTAL 

(a) Natural capacity : 

Deficient 151 or 1.38% 

Fair (only) 1549 or 18.72% 

Good 9022 or 79.89% 

Excellent - 571 or 6.06% 

(6) Culture: 

None 6585 or 49.46% 

Very slight 8774 or 83.42% 

Ordinary 1728 or 15.25% 

Much -... 211 or 1.88% 

MOBAL 

(a) Susceptiblity to moral impressions (estimated) : 

Positively none 8867 or 84.24% 

Possibly some 4921 or 43.57% 

Ordinarily susceptible 2085 or 18.46% 

Especially susceptible 421 or 8.73% 

0) Moral sense, (such as show under examination 
either filial affection, sense of shame, or of personal loss) : 

Absolutely none 8008 or 26.60% 

Possibly some 5236 or 46.36% 

Ordinary senitiTC 2481 or 21.97% 

Especially sensitive 674 or 6.08% 

RATIO OF PROGRESS IN THE GRADES 

Of the present 1484 indefinite inmates, there reached the 
Upper First Grade : 

After only six months 16 or 1.12% 

After from seven to nine months 91 or 6.34% 

After from ten to twelve months 85 or 6.98% 

After from thirteen to eighteen months > 62 or 4.32% 

After from nineteen to twenty-four months. 44 or 8.07% 

After from twenty-five to thirty-six months. 40 or 2.79% 

After from thirty-seven to forty-nine months « 26 or 1.81% 

Total 364 or 25.38% 

In progress now - 1070 or 74.62% 

The Grade status of the 1434 indefinite inmates now here, is 
as follows : 

In theLower First or Neutral Grade 637 or 46.42% 
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In the Upper First or Prob»tloiuu7 Onid0* ^ iM oc* XCLJBjl 

In the Second Grade «K<»r2SjMK 

In the Third Grade. tl or 2.10JI 

PBBIOD OF DBTBHTIOV OF FBBSBIIT OniATBS 

Leas than one year 707 or 4QJO% 

One year and leas than two 88S oer 2&.Ti% 

Two years and leas than three 01 or 10.11)1 

Three years and less than fonr dor 4.a9)( 

Fonr years and less than Are 44 or 3,070 

Fire years and more » 6or 

The averafre period of detention of the present indefinite inmate is 1 yr. f» 

This is less than the average last year, dne to the fact that we hare transferred m ni 

ber to Napanoch, who had been here for a long period. 



*The minimum of time reqaired to reach the Upper First or Probationary Grade, 
preparatory to release, is six (6) months. 



.AlSsistant superintendents 

REPORT 



New Yobk State Reformatory at Elmira. 

Elmira, N. Y., September 30, 1902. 

To tlie Oeneral Superintendent: 

In Bubmitting my annual report for the fiscal year ending 
September 30th, 1902, I wish to state that although my position 
as assistant superintendent necessitates my making a general report 
regarding the condition and progress of all the institutional de- 
partments, this is intended to in no wise infringe upon or inter- 
fere with the reports made by the heads of these respective 
departments. 

The duty of maintaining in the reformatory a proper sanitary 
condition is one of vital importance and as such, has received a 
major portion of my attention. Each morning the institution as a 
whole is subjected to a thorough cleaning by squads of the inmates 
working under the supervision of a citizen officer. In the course 
of this work particular attention is devoted to the cleaning of the 
cells set apart for special disciplinary purposes, the constantly 
changing population of which renders it necessary that they should 
be scrubbed every day, and sterilized at least twice in each month 
and in many instances oftener than this; the blankets and bedding 
of these cells are sterilized twice 6ach week. In an institution of 
this size there are sure to be various kinds of vermin, detrimental 
to the health and personal well-being of the inmates, and against 
which good sanitation demands that we wage a continuous war- 
fare. In the extermination of these pests there is constantly employed 
a squad of eight inmates who make use of a heating apparatus by 
means of which for a certain period there is maintained in each 
cell a temperature of 600 degrees Fahrenheit. This locally termed 
•'burning out" process, followed by a thorough coat of whitewash, 
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is given to each cell Id the institation approximAtely five Xim 
during the year. 

The inside walk of the institation proper are thoroa^lilj- 
scraped and whitewashed twice daring the year and to accompliBh 
this work a sqaad of ten men is constantly employed. In this 
manner we are able to keep the place looking clean and neat. T*lie 
beneficial effects, from a hygienic stand-point, of frequent appli- 
cations of lime to stone and brick walls is well-known and we have 
neglected no opportunity to foster in this respect the favorable 
health conditions of the population. 

All inmates are bathed at least once each week and those 
who work in the dining rooms, kitchens, or upon special 
work are bathed three times per week. These inmates are also 
supplied with extra changes of underclothing. All mattresses and 
bed clothing are sterilized once a month. On account of the 
fact that disease germs are readily transmitted in blankets, we con- 
sider it of great advantage that upon each inmate^s blanket is 
stamped his consecutive number, rendering it unusual that any in- 
mate shall sleep under the blanket of another. In accordance 
with suggestions made in my report of last year in relation to a 
change of material for filling mattresses, we have purchased sixty 
fiber mattresses. These we expect will give far better satisfac- 
tion as regards cleanliness and durability, than the ones we have 
been using; as it is estimated that one of these mattresses will last 
a year, or three times as long as do the ones at present in use. Al- 
thoup^h the first cost of the new mattresses is slightly in ejaoess of 
the old, this fact is more than offset by its greater durability. 

OfficeriA|( of tKe lAstittitio a 

During the past year a considerable number of new instruc- 
tors and guards have been appointed. Upon entering the service 
the new men are carefully instructed in their duties and earnest 
effort made to impress upon their minds the necessity for observing 
at all times the utmost vigilance in the discharge of their duties. 
It is our desire to have in this capacity not mere human machines, 
but alert, thinking men, who will appreciate the responsibility 
resting upon them. Our system demands that guards should be 
not only supervising officers but also in some degree teachers, and 
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a judicious word at the right time often accomplishes better re- 
sults than a strict interpretation of the rules, although it must 
of course at all times be understood that good discipline and inci- 
dentally, the security of the institution, are of paramount import- 
ance. The greatest care is observed that the firearms stored in 
the reformatory arsenal are always kept in proper condition for 
use, a citizen mechanic being detailed to make a daily inspection 
of same. New guards are instructing and receive all necessary 
practice to enable them to become familiar with the use of firearms. 

' GeAeral Discipline 

The discipline throughout the year has been and continues to 
be on the whole satisfactory. During my stay in the institution 
I have noted with care the bearing and conduct of the inmates and 
I am convinced that we have reason to be pleased with the quality 
of discipline which our officers have been able to bring about; 
care being exercised to so post the various officers during turnouts 
that all points are under supervision; thus minimizing the liability 
to confusion during the general movements of the population. 

Another feature of improvement is in the manner of exercis- 
ing the morning school squad, composed of men, somewhat back- 
ward in their studies, who meet in the mornings for extra study to 
enable them to keep up with their regular night classes. Pre- 
viously, these inmates after leaving the schoolrooms at 10:30 in the 
morning, were obliged to go to the gymnasium where they were 
put through a prescribed course of exercise, whereas they now 
march to the parade ground and under the direction of the instruc- 
tor take their exercise with the advantage of being in the open air. 

During the present year the officers' quarters have been thorough- 
ly renovated, all the rooms have been painted and frescoed 
and many of them furnished with new carpets. The water system 
has also been overhauled and improved and at present no inconveni- 
ence is experienced in procuring the necessary hot water for bathing 
purposes. The quarters now present a cheerful and pleasant 
appearance and have been rendered quite comfortable and homelike. 

Very respectfully yours, 

P. J. McDonnell, 

Assistant Superintendent. 



PHYSICIAN'S REPORT 



Herewith ib Bubmitted the report of the medical departmeo^ 
for the year 1902. 

Gmikmrml Statistics 

Number in Hospital, October 1 St. tool tO 

Admitted October 1st. 1901, to September SOth, 1902 180 

Total IW 

Of the 179 patients treated daring the year, there were: 

Volnn tarlly retnmed from parole for treatment 1 

Returned to cells. 142 

Transferred to Dannemora State Hospital 6 

Transferred to United States Hospital, Washington, D.C. . . 1 

Specially paroled, on account of inyalidism 9 

Regularly paroled 2 

Died In hospital 

Accldently killed, (dead when brought to hospital ) I 

Remaining in hospital, September 90th, 1903 12 

Total 179 

AdmiBsions to the hospital are considerably reduced in num- 
ber; there have been over one hundred less than last year and two 
hundred and fifty less than the previous year. This decrease in 
the admissions is due to the constant attention given to the health 
of the population and to the system used in visiting the men. It 
is not necessary for an inmate to become sick before he is seen by 
the physicians as by the system employed a very large portion of 
the population come daily under the eyes of the physicians and 
they are able to detect many cases of illness that would otherwise 
pass unnoticed for some time. 

At all times a number of recent arrivals selected because of 
physical depreciation are given extra diet and this is maintained in 
some instances for a number of months until they have completely 
regained their normal and natural physiques; quite frequently in 
such cases it is necessary to secure a change of assignment 
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for physical reasons. These men are also placed in the physical 
culture class for a period of from one month to six months or 
given light work out of doors. The assignment and diet is al- 
vrays arranged to meet the need of each particular individual, we 
do not treat them as classes, but determine the course of proced- 
ure in each instance only after careful consideration of their re- 
spective needs. 

Admissions to the hospital were for the following causes: 

Abscess, alveolar 1 

" ischio rectal. 1 

" peritonsillar 2 

" right knee 1 

Amputated fingers 2 

Balano-posthitis 1 

Cardiac Disease ^ 1 

Cephalgria 1 

Cholelithiasis 2 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Contusion of scrotum and testicles. 1 

" of jaw 1 

Cornea, burns of 2 

" rupture of 1 

" ulceration of 1 

Cystitis 1 

Exacerbation of chronic meningitis (autopsy) 1 

Enteritis 5 

" gastro 3 

Epilepsy _ 1 

Erysipelas - 1 

Fever, simple 2 

" typhoid 2 

" '* and acute meningitis from otitis media 1 

Fistula In ano> 2 

Foot, bums of _ 1 

«* cellulitis 1 

" scalded 1 

Fracture, comminuted of tibia and fibula 1 

" of Internal condyle and dislocation of elbow 1 

" olecranon and dislocation of radius 1 

Haematurla - 1 

Haemorrhoids 1 

Intestinal colic 3 

Keratitis 1 

Lacerated conjunctlvla » 1 

•* wound of scalp 1 

Malaria 1 

Mental Disturbances (various kinds) „ 17 

Nephritis, acute „ 2 

Neuritis 1 

Nostalgia 1 

Pertussis 2 

Phimosis, inflammatory 1 
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Plevii^ with effuUm 
Paendo ancta* p«ctorU. 
Rct«nUon of urine 
RheomaUM n « mentm artlcolAr. 
" SQb>Acat« 



RoptaTB of hemn and .orto (dead when it>aiht to Ho^t^i**' 

Serered artery radial _. •""^■pwat 

Sprained wrlut and abock . " 

Syncope 

BynoTlUa of knee .^'^^^^.Z^ 

^traauaw 

TonaUUtla 

Tnbereular, caries of carpna 

" cartes of femur 

•• castration for testicle. 

cerrical adenltU 

g«nttal tract 

osteomyelitis 

" synoTltis of knee ^ 

Tnbercalosls, pulmonary -.7...... 

Vaccine arm '^ 



Total. 



Daring the paat winter we had three caaee of typhoid 
fever, all occanng about the same time. Thia led na to make a 
careful search for ita origin; an examination of our milk toddIt 
proved negative aa did also a chemical and biological examination 
of the water. The teata were made with great care by the State 
Chemist at the Bender Hygienic Laboratory at Albany New 
York. As there were existing cases of typhoid fever in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, it was undoubly due to some accidentia! 
infection from without, that was not at all liable to become gener- 
al. There were no epidemics of any consequences during the year 
with the possible exception of a mild one of pertussis, existing 



Mortalits^ 



The deaths were produced by the following causes : 

Acute Gastro-Bnteritis 

Acute Nephritis ^ 

Acute Exacerbation of Chronic Menlnlgltis (Autopsy) I 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis * 

Typhoid Ferer 

Rupture of the heart and aorta, (death by accident) J 

Total T 



This inmate was killed by the accidental bursting of an emery 
wheel, in the foundry, he was struck by fragments of the wheel 
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in the upper portion of the left chest, causing a rupture of the 
h.eart and aorta, death necessarily being instantaneous; this 
case ^wa,H investigated by the coroner and autopsy performed un- 
der his direction. 

Attention is especially called to the small death rate of the 
past year, it being 3.89 per 1,000. We feel that this small death 
rate is qaite exceptional and do not anticipate being so fortunate 
as to again equal these figures. This rate is less than one-third of 
the normal death rate in civil life and is the smallest mortality re- 
cord that the institution has had in many years. 

During the year eighteen cases were transferred to the insane 
hospitals; of this number one, a United States' prisoner, was sent 
to the United States Hospital, Washington, D. C. ; and the reniaining 
seventeen to Dannemora State Hospital. 

The cases are classified as follows : 

Acute Mania 11 

" Melancholia 7 



Total 18 

The following facts have been ascertained regarding these cases: 

17 years last birthday 1 

2 

3 

2 
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1 
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1 

1 
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Total 18 



Assault 2nd. degree 

Att. grand larceny 2nd. degree 2 

" burglary 3rd. degree^ 3 

•• forgery 2nd. degree _ 1 

Burglary 3rd. degree 2 

Grand larceny 2nd. degree :_ 6 

Rape 2nd. degree ^ 1 

Robbery 2nd. degree l 

Removal of cancellation marks from stamps, etc _ 1 

Total 18 
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Period of detention here, prior to transfer: 

Lonirest period ^. ^.^ iyrm. 

Shortest period 

A irroup of Sarerajre 

A frroup of 6 arermge 1 " 

A group of •▼er»^ 1 " 

A group of 4 arerage t ** 

Criminal lt«cora 

Prerloufily In Juveolle Institntiona 

Previoualy in State Prison and Penitentiary , 

Prerioasljr in Penitentiary 



10 a 


iOI 


u 6d 


1^ 
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Total 8 



Insane, paternal _ I 

Epileptic, maternal I 

Suicide, (sister) I 



Total 8 

Six men, committed to insane hospitals prior to the pres- 
ent fiscal year, were returned to this institution and assigned to the 
regular routine: 

From the United States Hospital, Washington, D. C 1 

From Matteawan State Hospital 3 

From Dannemora State Hospital _ 2 

Total « 

Duration of treatment of these men in the hospital from 
whence they came: 

Longest period « 1 yp. 11 mo«. 28 dyi. 

Shortest period 1 " 5 " 28 " 

Average i)eriod > 1 " 8 " • " 

I Alalia Paroles 

The number of invalid paroles is smaller than for a number 
of years, in the past year there have been but nine and these 
were given only in the most urgent cases and after careful investiga- 
tion of the people to whom they were paroled. The granting of 
a large number of invalid paroles is demoralizing and stimulates a 
portion of the population to look for a release in this direction and 
to relinquish all efforts to secure a parole by their own efforts. 

Defectives 

Of the eight hundred and eleven inmates admitted during the 
fiscal year, one hundred and thirty were upon admission diagnosed 
mentally defective and this number will be increased considerably 
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\yy the future detection of unrecognized cases. These individuals 
vary in mental calibre, from the slightly defective to the idio- 
iixil>ecile. In the highest grade there may be only occasional 
manifestations of their defectiveness and these are evident only 
to the trained and careful observer, while the latter class are 
easily recognized by their gross mental defectiveness and their phys- 
ical degeneracy. Some of them are very near to classification as 
idiots, their bodies and minds are both stunted and the limited 
capacity and lack of activity of their brains, places them at a con- 
fiiderable disadvantage in an educational and industrial institution. 
The subject is further treated by Dr. Lucey in the following article : 



This reformatory receives under sentence from the courts a 
certain class of convicted felons and aims to return them to the 
community as intelligent noncriminous young men prepared to take 
places not in the lowest ranks of labor but in the mechanical trades. 
This is the object of reformatory treatment. It involves the edu- 
cation of the inmate in a trade, in letters and in conduct and pre- 
supposes that he has the capacity for this education. The fact 
that they are without this capacity or possess it in a very limited 
degree only, places in a class by itself a considerable propoi*tion 
of our population. These are the defectives; the recognition, 
study and treatment of which form no small part of the work of 
this department. 

This class forms about a fifth of our institutional population. 
They may be described as persons who by reason of a defecj^ive 
organization do not respond to treatment in the same way or to the 
same degree as does the average man. In mental capacity they range 
all the way from the youth who is a trifle below the average, to the 
one who is very nearly idiotic. In most cases their former envir-. 
onment did not include conditions likely to call attention to 
their deficiencies; but when placed in the routine here and subject- 
ed to the strenuous educational measures by which the reformatory 
attains the end above described, their deficiences show forth clear- 
ly enough. These men have in general, ill-developed bodies unac- 
customed to regular work, and minds in which cunning very largely 
takes the place of reason. They are incapable of sustained effort, 
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physical or menul. Some are the prodact of the conditiona thAt 
obtain in the city sluma. These have had little or no home train- 
ing; frequently they give a history of the death of father or mother 
leaving them at an early age without parental direction. None of 
them have a trade; few, if any, followed a regular occupation; some 
had worked occasionally at odd jobs, others had done practically 
no work whatever. Their education is at best limited to the abil- 
ity to read and write, most of them accomplishing even this with 
difficulty and many being utterly illiterate. Others have passed a 
considerable portion of their lives in charitable and eleemosynary 
institutions. This latter is the least promising and most trouble- 
some element in our population. They are habituated to inbtitu- 
tional life or as it is termed, *4nstitutionized*' and appear to have 
no real desire for release, in fact their former mode of life seems 
to have partially unfitted them for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. There is very little in the category of vice with 
which they are not acquainted. The great evil, however, in con- 
nection with this latter class and the one most dangerous to the 
other inmates is sexual perversion, the further discussion of which 
is intentionally avoided. 

These men as may be supposed drift easily and naturally into 
criminal associations and eventually into crime. Their offences 
are usually the theft of such materials as lead pipe, iron, copper 
and other articles which they can readily dispose of to the junk- 
dealer. Some, however, commit very serious crimes; perpetrators 
of unnatural offences usually belong to this class. 

Defectives have little or no conception of right or wrong. 
Anything giving them pleasure or gratification is, in their minds, 
good; anything giving them pain or discomfort is bad. They are 
untruthful. The answer they make to questions is in many cases 
prompted by what at the moment seems to them best calculated to 
further their interest. They often lie when the truth would best 
serve their purpose. They never regret their crimes; their only 
regret being that they were caught. Their power of reasoning to 
a conclusion is defective and its processes often perverted. They 
not infrequently place the blame of their incarceration on the per- 
son who caught or prosecuted them. Their reasoning in this 
respect is sometimes unique. The writer has in mind the case of 
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a yoiiDg man who attempted to rob a house in New York. He 
forced an entrance through a back window and to his surprise 
found himself face to face with the man who lived there. A 
acuffie ensued, during which the householder was thrown through 
tlie open window to the ground, the fall fracturing both legs. 
^et> this prisoner reasoned that he was innocent, having stolen 
nothing, and saying in reference to the householder's injuries, 
'^•well it was his own fault, why did he bother me?" Another, a 
country fellow was concerned in breaking into and robbing his 
neighbor's safe. Although convicted, the safe owner never be- 
lieved him guilty. A few months before the expiration of his 
sentence he wanted a parole. Being asked who would help him to 
obtain the required employment, he mentioned the safe owner's 
name: **but," it was objected, **he is the man you admit having 
robbed." **Yes," he replied, **but he does not know it." 

These men usually have no desire for improvement, they are 
satisfied with themselves as they are and they have neither the fore- 
sight nor the desire to provide for the future. They would not 
voluntarily make the required effort in any case. They must be 
improved against their wills. Thus it will be seen that the treat- 
ment of these cases is a difficult and complicated task. 

This condition of defectiveness appears to depend upon one or 
both of two factors; congenital mental defect, and the arrest of the 
growth and normal development of the faculties, due to abnormal 
and unfavorable environment. These causes are, however, related to 
each other as the same environment in which the criminal was 
reared influenced his parents and its results might be manifested 
in the offspring as congenital defect. On the other hand mental 
defect tends to produce or find a bad environment in the same way 
that mental capability tends to produce or find for its possessor a 
good environment. 

As an illustration of congenital defect, in which it happens 
^ that the cause is evident, may be cited the case of two brothers 

aged respectively twenty and twenty-one years, now here. The 
parents of these boys are brother and sister. They have a sister 
in the home for the feeble-minded and an aunt who is said to be 
of loose morals. Both have been thieves from childhood and both 
were sentenced for horse stealing, at seventeen and eighteen years 
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old ratpeotiTely, to th« industrial school and were commieted to this 
institation for a similar crime. Their defeotiyeness sl&oirs itself 
chiefly in want of moral sense and of normal sensitiYOoess* These 
boys appear to have no moral sense whatever. They smir nathing 
immoral in the complicated marital relations of their fM&renta, Dor 
did they show any sensitiveness on the subject. They ImjuI plaus- 
ible excuses for their horse stealing and denied all other crimes. 

With reference to their deportment here, the defecti^esr may 
be divided into two classes, viz: general defectives and control de- 
fectives. The general defectives are in practically all respects be- 
low the ordinary level of mentality. Inability to 'progreaa in 
school of letters or trades school is the principal characteristic of 
this class. The other class, the control defectives, while not nec- 
essarily deficient in school of letters or trades school, seem to be 
to a considerable degree without the power of rational control of 
their actions. These men act upon impulse and not upon reason. 
Their actions bring them before the disciplinary authorities "verj^ 
frequently. They will gratify every desire and act upon every im- 
pulse, although they know severe punishment will follow. They are 
extremely imitative and one will follow the example of another in 
some petty infraction of the rules, even though he sees the Bnt 
offender being promptly removed by a disciplinary officer. 

As an example of the extreme control defective, may be cited 
the case of a colored boy, aged seventeen years. He was a native of 
Florida and came to New York with one of the regiments return- 
ing from camp. In New York he was put in the police station 
for throwing stones, next sent to the House of Refuge for assault, 
the weapon being a bottle; and from the House of Refuge trans- 
ferred here for assaulting an officer. His conduct here was a 
series of assaults and malicious disturbances. Disciplinary meas- 
ures did not improve him. As an experiment he was removed 
from the routine and put in the invalid yard where he was prac- 
tically free to do as he pleased, the only restriction being, that he 
remain in the yard and keep the peace. It would not do, however; 
he still assaulted his neighbors on the slightest provocation. Fin- 
ally he was transferred to the insane hospital. 

With reference td their treatment and the results obtained the 
general defectives may be sub-divided Into a larger group which is 
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eriral>ie and a smaller group which is incurable but susceptible of 
soine improvement. The treatment consists in the ordinary re- 
f onnatory treatment, specially applied and adjusted to suit their 
indiiridual cases, together with such measures as may in certain 
cases be indicated. It is often necessary to begin by a course in 
tlie gymnasium, which strengthens their bodies, hardens their 
muscle and develops their power of muscular control and co- 
ordination. This being done, they are placed in trades school 
and school of letters. Some of the general defectives, however, 
are not held responsible for their examinations to the same degree 
as are the normal inmates; allowance is made for them so that 
failure in examinations is not allowed to reduce them in grade; 
some are excused from all responsibility for school examinations. 
^Except a few, however, they are all obliged to attend school of 
letters; a • special kindergarten class being provided for the most 
backward. Those unable to profit by trades school instruction 
are assigned to do the cleaning and other unskilled work of the 
institution. 

The system in use here of establishing correct habits by 
means of privileges and deprivations, tends to modify the char- 
acter of the control defectives and, in time, gives in the greater 
number of cases satisfactory results. This system consists in 
appealing to the inmate's self-interest by making good conduct 
bring its reward in the form of privileges and comforts to be en- 
joyed in the present time and discouraging bad conduct by the 
withdrawal of the same. 

The results in the curable group of general defectives are, 
that the period of detention in the institution is in the average 
case much increased and many serve out their maximum sentence, 
but a large proportion leave the institution improved physically; 
knowing how to read, write and figure, trained to useful work and 
orderly habits and often with enough knowledge of a trade to enable 
them to earn a reasonable livelihood. In other words a large num- 
ber of the men in this sub-division are returned to the world as 
practically normal men and useful citizens, who otherwise would 
be thieves, paupers or tramps. 

The incurable group is capable of improvement only. These 
are nearly always cases of congenital mental defect, some of them 
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being nearly idiotic. As examples of this sab-diTision mmy be 
cited the case of a big, well developed fellow who could not re- 
memberhisconsecativennmberoroellnamber. He worked irell and 
faithfully atcommon labor bat conld learn scarcely anything^ eitlier in 
trades school or school of letters. At present there are two men per- 
manently assigned to the gymnasium for the reason that not only 
were they unable to learn anything in the school but their presence 
in a gang of laborers proved an obstruction to the work and a 
nuisance to the workers. These sometimes serve their maxiwimn 
sentences and occasionally one gets a * 'charity^ promotion and a 
**charity'* parole to the care of his friends. We had sacli a 
case so released sometime ago. He had been here about tl&ree 
years. He was sent to his home in Brooklyn in charge of the 
transfer officer. The following incidents indicate his mental 
status: Being asked where he lived, he replied, **near where the 
policeman stands on the corner.'* At the time of his departure he 
told the gymnasium director, that he would come and visit the 
gymnasium every morning. 

The widely acknowledged success of this reformatory de- 
pends largely upon the fact that the inmate is studied individuaUy 
and treatment applied accordingly. It is readily seen that this 
individual study and treatment is indicated even more clearly in 
the defective than in the normal cases. Aside from the very im- 
portant bearing this subject has on the individual's future, it bears 
a close relation to discipline. Continued bad demeanor and ap- 
parent incorrigibility may depend as much upon unsuitable con- 
ditions as upon the perversity of the prisoner. This is particularly 
true of the defective classes. 

As stated elsewhere the treatment of the defectives is in the 
majority of cases successful. It is not intended, however, to con- 
vey the impression that they are at all hopeful cases or that their 
presence is desirable in an institution of this character. Quite the 
contrary; for the good that is done them is to some extent at the 
expense of the interest of the normal inmates. Their influence on 
the population as a whole is bad; it is injurious to discipline and 
tends to lower the quality of work both in trades school and 
school of letters. They demand an amount of attention entirely 
out of proportion to their relative numbers and are a hindrance 
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dud a source of distraotion to the other inmates. All prison of- 
ficials know that a large part of the disciplinary offenses and petty 
disturbances calling for their attention are essentially foolish, 
-without motive, or altogether out of proportion to the motive. Of 
these the defective class contributes by far the greater part. 

And after all is done that seems possible, there still remain 
those, large in the aggregate, who must be discharged at the expi- 
ration* of their maximum sentences, although it is morally certain 
that they are unable to support themselves, and as thieves, tramps, 
prisoners, or paupers will always live at public expense. The ab- 
solutely indeterminate sentence would appear to be specially 
desirable in these cases, for, when at liberty not only do others 
hecome criminals through their influence, but they also propagate 
offspring inheriting their criminal and degenerate qualities. 



Oct&list's Report 

The following is a summary of the last ten hundred and 
forty-eight inmates who applied for relief for ocular disease or 
defect, interfering with their progress in trades school or their 
military duty. Out of the whole number examined, four hundred 
and seventy-one were found to have practically normal eyes, 
or the abnormality was so slight as in no way to interfere with 
vision. The remaining five hundred and seventy-seven mani- 
fested a variety of different focal errors and diseases tabulated as 

follow " Cases Gl's's 

HYPEROPIA 159 82 

These cases are divided up as follows: 

Hyperopia only 126 gl's's 67 

Conv. strabismus 10 '* 5 

Amblyopia 13 " 4 

Conjunctivitis 6 *' 8 

Amblyopia and strabismus _ 2 " 2 

TortocoUis due to hyperopia 1 " 1 

159 82 

HYPEROPIC ASTIGMATISM 92 67 



' These cases are divided up as follows: 



Hyperopia astigrmatism only 86 gi's's 63 

Conv. strabismus, with hypr 1 " 1 

Amblyopia 1 " 

Conjunctivitis 2 " 2 

Corneal opacities 1 *' 

Nystagrmus. ^ 1 '• 1 

92 67 
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COMPOUND HYPBBOPIC AflTIGMATISM 4S 

Comp. taTper MiUgm*ti«m. 40 ** 10 

Amblyopia with e. b. AsUinnAtUni t ** l- 



40 

MYOPIA 04 

These cases are divided op as follows: 

Mjropl*. simple « gIV« 50 

IMt. strabUmos, with myopi* 4 ** 

Amblyopia " " 7 " t 

Ctaoroidal changes*' " •• 

Corneal opacities ** •* 2 ♦• 1 

Corneal opacities and cataract I ** 1- 



84 lO 



tive error ] " 1- 



04 flS 

MYOPIC AflTIOMATlSM 04 !• 

These cases are divided up as follows: 

Myopic Astigmatism only _ 8 ** 10 

Corneal opacity, with M.A 2 " 1- 

COMPOUND MYOPIC ASTIOMATISM 

For complications see Anisometropia* 

ANISOMBTROPIA 

These cases are divided up as follows: 

Hyperopic astigmatism in right with hyperopia left ... 1 ** 1 

*' Astigmatism In right with comp. hypr. ast 

left 7 " 7 

" Asigmatism in right with mixed astig. left 8 ** 8 

Myopic astigmatsim in right with comp. myop. astig. 

left 1 •• 1 

Myopic astigmatism in right with mixed astig. left 2 " 2 

Comp. myop. astig. in right with myop. left 2 " 2 

" myop. astig. right with mixed astigmatism left 8 " 8 

Mixed astigmatism II " 

<* " in right with myopic astig. left... 1 " I- 






00 

ASTIGMATISM KIND NOT DBTSBMINED 17 

Amblyopia, where no pathological changes or refrac- 

ive error existed 8 

NYSTAGMUS 6 2 

These eases are devided up as follows: 

Nystagmus and refractive error _ 4 " 1 

Mixed astig. and cataract with nystagmus and refrac- 



6 2 

KERATITIS 1 2 

Keratitis, with refractive error 8 " 1 

Marginal keratitis with refractive error 2 " 1 . 

10 2 

CATARACTS 1 

PTERYGIUM 1 
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CORNEAL DI8SASE 

^riiese cases are divided ap as follows: 

Ck>meal rupture, traumatic 1 

" opacities, with refractive error _ 24 

CHOROIDITIS 

Tliese cases are divided up as follows: 

Choroiditis with refractive error _ 2 

Specific macular retinochoroiditis. 1 " 

LEUCOMA ADHXBJaSB 
CHALAZION 

CSMTfULL NEURO'RETINinS 
ATROPHY OPTIC NERVE 
CONJUNCTIVITIS 
TRACHOMA 

The separate diseases affecting each eye are as follows: 
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24 
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10 
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4 
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2 
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Hyperopia 

Myopia 

Amblyopia 

Guujuuclivitis 

Conv. Strabismus 

Div. Strabismus 

Hyperopic Astigmatism 

Myopic astigmatism 

Comi>ound hyperopic astigmatism 
" myopic " 

Astigmatism, kind not determined 

Hyperopic astigmatism in right with hyperopia 1 

Hyperopic astigmatism in right with compound 
hyperopic astigmatism 7 

Hyperopic astigmatism in right with compound 
myopic astigmatism 1 

Myopic astigmatism in right with compound 
astigmatism 1 

Compound (myopic astigmatism in right with 
myopia 2 

Mixed astigmatism in right with myopic astig- 
matism 1 

Hyperopic astigmatism both with conv. stra- 
bismus 

Conv. strabimus with hyperopia 8 

Hyperopia with amblyopia 7 

Myopia with amblyopia 2 

Mixed astigmatism 2 

Hyperopic astigmatism in right with mixed 
astigmatism 8 
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Myopic »»tl|nn»iisiii in rlirht with miJt«d Astlir* 

maiiAiii S 

Comp. hyp. mmUg. rlirtat with mixed Astlff. 

Comp. myop. muUg. H|rtat with mixed Astlff. B 
Hyperopia both with amblyopia I 

Comp. hyp. a»tif . in both with amblyopia 2 

Hyperopia with conjunctivitis 

Hyperopia aativ with amblyopia 

Hyperopia, corneal opacities and aatlir. and 
Hyperopia, amblyopia'and cout. strabismna 
Myopia with fundus changes 

Myopia, corneal apacltles and polar cataracts 
Myop. astiff, with corneal opacity 

ConJunctlTitles In left with hyp. astiff. 

Nystacrmns 

Nystagmus with hyp. astig. 

Nystagmus both eyes, congenital cataract left. 



mixed astlg. right 
Keratitis 

Marginal keratitis 
Cataracts 
Pterygium 

Choroidal changes with myopia 
Rupture cornea 
Corneal opacities 

" ulcer 
Leucoma adherusens 
Choroiditis 
Toriocollis 
Chalazon 
Trachoma 

Central neuro-retinitls 
Macular retino-choroiditlfl 
Atrophy optic nerve 

Total 
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Defective left eyes > 90 

" right eyes 78 

" in both eyes 407 



Total.. 



975 



Of these cases glasses were furnished to. 
" " '• treatment was given to.... 
" " " received no treatment 



.343 

. 51 

181 



Total 



975 
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24 
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90 78 407 575 843 51 181 675 



For general in formation it might be interesting to note the 
method used in making these eye examinations, and also how far 
these statistical data are reliable from a scientific viewpoint. For 
several years it has been the practice of the resident physicians, in 
conjunction with the physical examination, to test the vision of 
each eye, using Snellen's Test Card of Letters at a distance of 
twenty feet. When there wag manifest lowering of vision in 
either eye the inmate was referred to the oculist, who on his 
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inontlily Vifiit to the reformatory examined the eyes, and ascer- 
tained the cause of the lowered visual acuity, whether disease or 
refractive error, and if the condition constituted a disability to 
any degree, the proper glasses or treatment were provided. 

All the inmates were subjected to the usual tests for detection 
of focal errors; the ophthalmoscope, Javal's ophthalmometer 
and trial lenses being used in each instance. Each eye was ex- 
amined separately and vision noted before and after the refractive 
error was corrected. It has not been the practice in this institu- 
tion to use a mydriatic, except in special cases. Examinations 
i^ere necessarily made at night, and the best results could not be 
secured on account of the disturbing influences of reflection from 
the electric lights necessary in the room. On an average, thirty 
men would appear for examination during the evening. It is 
therefore evident that only the manifest errors could be detected 
and only approximate accuracy obtained in many of the cases. A 
report of each examination is kept by the oculist and a copy for- 
warded to the general superintendent; this is placed on file for 
future reference with other data relating to the individual. The 
muscle-unbalances were almost entirely ignored in the examinations, 
except when particularly noticeable, in which instances it was 
thought best to classify them under the heading of strabismus. 
The reasons for neglecting this important part of the examinations 
were, first, lack of time to make accurate tests and secondly, al- 
most certainty of unreliable answers by the prisoner, on account 
of his inherent tendency to deceive. 

It is worthy of note that every new arrival, whose eyes or 
eyelids appeared red or inflamed was subjected to a most thorough 
examination by the physician for trachoma (granular lids), and 
where there was the least suspicion of this disease, he was isolated 
and referred to the oculist for careful examination. Where the 
existence of trachoma was determined extra precautions in every 
case were carried out to prevent the spread of the disease to other 
inmates. Only seven well marked cases of true trachoma oc- 
curred in the institution during the last few years; but this number 
would have been quite sufficient to infect a large number, if the 
disease had not been early recognized and great care been used to 
prevent the infection from being carried from one prisoner to an- 
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Other by means of towels, handkerchiefs, wash-baains, etc., in faet 
everything that could carry the infection was destroyed and the 
isolation of the patient enforced. At this writing there is Dot a 
case of this disease in the institution, which is most gratifying^ to 
the department, considering the prevalence of trachoma in in- 
stitutions of similar character. 

Of the twenty-five cases of conjunctivitis referred to me, 
a few were caused by gonorrhoeal infection and existed when the 
inmates entered the institution; but a large percentage of the 
cases were caused by irritation from foreign bodies, or by infection 
resulting from uncleanly habits of the prisoner, and needless to say 
yielding quickly to simple treatment. 

A very common and most grievous complaint made by any of 
the inmates was the deleterious influence of the electric light upon 
the eyes. I cannot express it better than in the folloleing quota- 
tion: ^'Tbe number and variety of their complaints is only 
measured by their imagination and their power of expression.'* 
Malingering has been practiced to a considerable extent and 
trifling ocular and auditory disturbances were magnified to a re- 
markable degree, but of late we have limited this by the adoption 
of systematic examinations and the keeping of complete records. 

It is to be noted that the object of examinations of the eyes 
is for the purpose of removing a disability which would prevent 
the Inmate from performing his duties, in trades school, military, 
etc., and not for the purpose of removing any asthenopic condition 
that might exist. This is also worthy of note as I have no doubt 
that if the object had been to relieve eye strain, with all its atten- 
dant symptoms, the number receiving glasses would have been 
much greater and beneficial results both immediate and remote 
would have followed. 

Bearing in mind the marked and sometimes the marvelous re- 
sults obtained in private practice by correcting ocular abnormalities 
in nervous diseases, it is not unreasonable to assume, that, if the 
same line of treatment were followed early in this class many of the 
abnormal impulses could be averted, and the criminal tendencies 
altered to some degree; however, this would only apply to a small 
percentage of criminals. It is to be noted that the marked in- 
fluence of heredity is as manifest in the organ of vision as elscr 
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^wliere in the body. It exists first in lack of symmetry in the 
anatomical constraction of the orbits. Not infrequently their 
angles diverge or converge more than normal or one orbit is 
situated on a higher plane than the other. This explains why the 
inter-pupillary measurements are much at variance with those 
f onnd in the ordinary practice, and also why hyperphoria (or a 
tendency of one eye to assume a higher plane than the other) is so 
commonly found in these patients. Not only are the osseous de- 
formities of the cranium and orbit inherited but also the ocular de- 
formities as well. The small, flat, or so called hyperopic eye 
(or far sighted) or the elongated eye, so called myopic (or near 
sighted) eye, as well as the asymmetrical or astigmatic eye, all 
are marks of degeneracy or lack of development in early life and 
when of a very high degree are probably largely inherited. 

Hyperopic (far sightedness) was the predominate refractive 
error found in the cases requiring glasses. It is worthy of mention, 
that in many cases it was of a high degree, averaging out of the 
entire number examined at least three or four dioptres in one or 
both eyes. Myopia, (near sightedness) occurred about half as often 
as hyperopia, which is far out of proportion in frequency to what 
would be found in private practice; and here again this refractive 
error is conspicuous by its high degree. The same relative pro- 
portion of cases of myopic and compound myopic astigmatism, 
to hyperopia) and compound hyperopic astigmatism holds in 
simple myopia and hyperopia. I do not think strabismus, 
amblyopia or anisometropia occurred more frequently than would 
be found ordinarily in private practice. Corneal opacities were 
much in evidence among the number examined and were the 
sequelae undoubtedly, in many cases, of neglected ophthalmia both 
infantile and gonorrhoeal. Corneal disease incident to the environ- 
ment and habits of the prisoner, as well as such general diseases as 
syphilis, struma, etc., congenita lor acquired, have left their stigma 
in an opaque cornea. In a few ot these cases, epilepsy and chorea 
were found among those who applied for relief of ocular defect or 
disease. Examinations of the nose, throat and ear were made only 
on request of the resident physicians and only conservative treat- 
ment used, such as the removal of impacted cerumen and douching 
suppurating ears with anti-septics and politzerization for relieving 
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temporary obstraction of the eosUchian tabes. I haye no doubt 
that in a number of caaes obstructed lesions in the nose and throat 
as well as deafness has contributed to their backwardness and dull 
mental condition, how much, it is difficult to say. 

In conclusion I will state that a more extensive examination 
of these cases is desirable and we could add much to our knowl- 
edge of the optical defects found in these youn^i^ criminals, but as 
has been said, it does not seem practicable at present to make ex- 
haustive examinations of the eyes of all the prisoners. Reviewing 
the report as a whole I think it safe to assume that eye defects, 
relatively speaking, are as common in this class of cases as in 
private life and exert as injurious an influence on the individual. 
If this be true, we believe that by relieving them of this unneces- 
sary expenditure of nerve-force, by glasses and treatment, we 
remove one of the factors which would be a hindrance to their 
progress in other lines instituted for their betterment. 

The work of the last year or two has been easier and more 
satisfactory than ever before on account of the more methodical 
manner of examining the complainants and by the kind assistance 
and cooperation of the resident physicans. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Geo. M. Case, M. D. 



The number of tubercular patients is considerably decreased 
and the system for the care and prevention of tuberculosis as out- 
lined in the last year's report has been carefully and thoroughly 
carried there having been but two deaths from this cause during 
the year. The tubercular cases have been reported from time to 
time to the State Board of Health at Albany and a detailed explan- 
ation of the system here used was forwarded to the health author- 
ities. The following letter was received from Daniel Lewis, 
M. D., Commissioner of Health for the State of New York: 



^^Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your communication of the 
11th inst. enclosing a tabulated list of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
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ikxid note with eatiBfaotion, the admirable system adopted by yon 
for the prevention of the inmates of the Elmira Reformatory 
Cr^om infection. Very respectfully, 

Daniel Lewis. 

Commissioner of Health.'* 



However, as the subject of tuberculosis in sequestered popu- 
lations is at present occupying considerable attention, we can here 
offer our suggestions regarding the conditions as found in this in- 
stitution. We divide the subject into three propositions. First: 
The care of the tubercular subject in the institutional hospital. 
Second: The sending home of all cases of tuberculosis. Third: 
The transfer of such cases to a properly equipped hospital under 
the direction of the prison department. The first proposition has 
been mainly dealt with here, and, as mentioned above, the results 
have been good, still, we feel that there is a more scientific solu- 
tion of the problem. The tubercular patient rapidly spreads his 
infection and the non-tubercular inmate living amidst the unhygi- 
enic environment of a prison becomes infected by the disease in an 
almost unprecedented manner. It is extremely difficult to sepa- 
rate the population of a penal institution, and the idea of a com- 
plete sequestration is impossible. With all the proper considera- 
tions regarding food, fresh air, medical attendance and isolation, 
we shall always find a number of primary infections. The advis- 
ability of attempting to keep a number of tubercular patients in a 
penal institution is unwise and no amount of argument in the affir- 
mative will prevail. In regard to the second proposition, I would 
state that it has been dealt with here only to a limited degree. It 
is inadvisable to send all of these tubercular patients home for 
the reason that although a majority of them are quite ill, still 
experience has shown us that some will revert to their former 
habits and again commit crimes, and while this of course does 
not apply to the majority of these men, still the public objects 
to the state releasing a man to be subsequently reconvicted; fur- 
thermore, in many instances the relatives are unable to properly 
care for the inmate. Regarding the third suggestion, I am of the 
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opinion that this is by far the best plan and appears to be a ratiomd 
and soientific proposition. The state has shown its dispoBition 
and willingness to care for the unfortunates and there is no reason 
to suspect that there would be any objection to making a special 
effort to care for the tubercular criminal. The establishment of 
such a hospital, which could be built preferably at Dannemora in 
connpction with Clinton Prison, would mark a noteworthy advance 
in prison management. The tubercular prisoners of all the penal 
institutions of the state could be sent there and under the direction 
and treatment afforded by a skilled staff, augmented by the natnral 
advantages of the climate, there would result a large percenta^ 
of cures. Further than this, the elimination of the infectious 
patients from the institutions would result in a large decrease in 
the amount of tuberculosis. For while a certain number of prisoners 
are suffering from incipient phthisis upon their arrival, there can be 
no question that the majority of the cases are the result of local 
infection and by the removal of the cause we would in a larg^e 
measure remove the result. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank L. Christian, 

Senior Physician. 



CHAPLAIN'S RCPORT 



New York State Refobmatobt at Elmiba. 

Elmiba, N. Y., Sbptembbb 30th, 1902. 

T'o the General Superintendent: 

The work of the year has been carried on without interruption 
and with satisfactory results, comparing favorably with previous 
years. 

While this department works in the closest co-operation with 
other departments of the reformatory, much of its work is in its 
nature supplementary to these, and of a character whose results 
may not be so easily measured and tabulated as some. Expressing 
results in moral and spiritual gains always lacks in satisfactoriness. 
When it is demanded, or expected, certain conventional data are 
sought and given whose value is always much questioned by the 
well informed. As there has been neither demand nor expressed 
wish from my superiors for somewhat stereotyped, conventional, 
moral and religious experiences, I have been free to devote my 
whole energy to what seemed to be vastly more important. Knowing 
as I do how keenly many of my brethren in the ministry feel the 
waste of much of the required work which concerns itself, with 
little asides, to the neglect of large and vital issues, I count my- 
self happy to be permitted to direct all effort to essentials, and am 
grateful to those whose confidence permits this freedom so nec- 
essary to one's best work. 

Here are in round numbers 1500 young men whom society, 
at present deems unfit for free life, but hopes to so transform as 
to make safe and useful citizens. What does society expect 
a chaplain to contribute to this result? What does a chaplain 
himself hope to contribute? The answer to the first question 
would be a very complex one, and probably a somewhat impractical 
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one. The answer to the second sets forth the working principles 
which govern the activities of the writer. 

Aim of tK* Urork 

Jesus of Nazareth on one occasion declared his mission thus: 
'*! am come that they might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly." Thatwhich enlarges their life, extends theirhori- 
son, broadens their view of the world and helps to show them their 
proper relations to it, is brought to the inmates from every possi- 
ble source. Coming as our men do from such differing environ- 
ments and with such widely differing susceptibilities no one set of 
facts or method of precedure can be expected to give the hoped for 
results. It BO happens that facts of nature appeal with an interest- 
ing language to some, while facts of history, or the works of 
literature produce uplift for others. Some appear entirely impassive 
to personal appeals, and yet may be touched by some form of instru- 
mental music or the singing of a simple hymn. Usefulness then, here, 
as elsewhere, depends upon knowing the men and bringing suitable 
facts and influences to bear upon them. There is always this 
difficulty; men do not quickly give outward expression to moral 
or spiritual quickening, owing to their innate aversion to appear 
to change. To attempt in such instances to compel expression, or 
to urge confession would defeat the very end sought. Whatever 
really helpful changes come in the form of better impulses 
must in the last analysis originate from within. The attempt so 
often made through abnormal conditions, or through the exercise 
of stronger power of will, to coerce moral or spiritual impulses is 
in its very nature immoral and unspiritual. It can have no place 
in real character building, which is the only real reformation. 
Happily it has no place in this institution. Our work is limited 
to moral and spiritual planting and irrigation. 

I^imitatioas of tb* IVorK 

With so large a population representing those of the great 
religious faiths of the world, and various degrees of intelligence 
in each, the work of a chaplain is marked out by certain well de- 
fined limits. To so present the attractiveness of the divine in 
Qod and the divine in man that men shall be won to love, <<the 
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I^ord. tlieir God with all their hearts and neighbors as themselves/' 
mark^s "both the aim and the content of my message to the men. 

Witli full sympathy with every conception of religious truth held 
"by any of the faiths, or sects here represented, I find that in the 

eBsentials that make for righteousness and Godliness I can lend 

tlie most complete co-operation. 

B^'omtftS and Metbods of IVorK 

The "larger life" it is sought to secure to the men is wrought 
out through mental, moral, and spiritual quickening in public ad- 
dresses, private conversations, and regularly assigned tasks in con- 
nection with the school of letters. No one method, or kind of 
work, is depended upon, but a combination of that which is 
generally thought of as quickening the intellectual powers, with 
recourse to measures that stimulate feelings of relationship with 
and responsibility to one's fellows and to one's Maker. The devel- 
opment of this sensibility is of the first importance, for if there be 
in the average man detained here one deficiency more marked than 
another, it is a lack of the power of sensibility — want of feeling 
as affected by the condition of others. In the last analysis it is 
this want of feeling that makes crime possible. The criminal is 
self-centered, selfish. His own importance enlarges his own 
appetites and desires and minimizes those of his fellows. Could 
he feel the pain his wrong doing causes his victim, or the disgrace 
his crime brings to his family, every temptation to wrong doing 
would be met by the strong deterrent influence caused by the 
sight of suffering. 

This department aims to develop this faculty, imperfect in all 
our inmates, though much more deficient in some than in others. 
It will be readily appreciated that the regular religious services 
might be expected to accomplish this end. The same might be 
expected of the work in the class in practical ethics. It may not 
be so apparent that the study of history, literature and nature may 
reinforce the other means, and may perhaps even produce the de- 
sired results independently of them. Seven years' continuous trial 
with several thousand men convinces me that the study of any of 
the so-called secular subjects may be so directed as to yield appre- 
ciable results of the kind indicated. It must not be understood 
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that the class in history, literature, or nature studies, is labeled a 
olass for quickening dull feelings, nor that '^this fable teaches^* is 
tacked to every historical paragraph or fact of nature observed. It 
is to be understood that study of a literary masterpiece, or a period 
of history, or the bewitching leadings of observed scientific facts 
create a moral and spiritual atmosphere whose health giving quality 
is communicated to the men. 

I meet the men five times each week in the auditorium. At the 
general religious services held Sunday afternoons the attendance of 
the men is optional. At the four other sessions I meet groups of 
men selected on the basis of intellectual training. The class in prac- 
tical ethics which meets Sunday mornings is made up of the 
normal class and <*A and B" classes from the school of letters. 
Tuesday evenings <^A'' class listens to lectures on American or Eu- 
ropean history, and Friday evenings ''A and B" classes assemble 
for the study of English or American literature. Wednesday 
evenings I lecture to another group of men less advanced in the 
school of letters. The field of work is nature studies. Regular 
examinations have been given to each of these classes. The num- 
ber of examination papers each month aggregates 900. 

The work of the class in literature acquaints the men with 
some of the best productions of English and American authors, 
and develops a taste for good reading not otherwise acquired. 
Care is taken to select such writings as are permeated with an 
ethical spirit. One can scarcely read Tennyson's "Enoch Arden," 
or Longfellow's "Evangeline" without being profoundly influenced 
for good. Shakespeare's "Julius Caesar," and translations of 
Homer's "Iliad," Schiller's "Mary Stuart" and Lessing's "Na- 
than the Wise" abound in situations and incidents that stimulate 
the higher qualities of men. Charles Dudley Warner's writings, 
particularly his "Mountain Tragedy," and the animal stories of 
Ernest Thompson Seton with their humor and pathos arouse slum- 
bering emotions that need to be stirred. 

The study of American and European history has put men in 
touch with the past and given them a better understanding of the 
present. Particular emphasis has been laid upon the ethical as- 
pects of history. The needs of young men who are soon to share 
in the government of our republic are kept constantly in mind. 
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The responsibility that citizenship carries in a government like oars 
is ever emphasized. We insist that patriotism is good citizenship. 
Mr. Ho wells in his "Boy Town" says **I do not believe boys are 
naturally fond of nature . the taste for nature is as purely ac- 
quired as the taste for tomatoes.'* Whatever of truth may be in this 
statement, our class in nature studies numbering 450 men, most of 
whom as city-bred were unfamiliar with nature, has developed a 
strong interest in the weekly excursions in the field of science. 
The men discover new worlds all about them and their thoughts 
and their lives are correspondingly enlarged. Many evidences in 
the way of notes of inquiry and the collection of natural objects 
attests the interest of the men. 

The class in practical ethics studies ethical principles and then 
applies them to the practical questions of everyday life. The largest 
possible freedom of discussion is encouraged. The class some- 
times discusses the small but not unimportant questions that con- 
cern individual conduct, but it frequently takes up the larger ques- 
tions with which the whole is concerned. During the year the 
question of "Trusts" and the many aspects of strikes and the 
labor question have been studied and discussed by the class with 
great interest. 

Through exchanges I have secured the services of several well 
known clergymen of Elmira and vicinity. Their coming has al- 
ways been eagerly looked forward to by the men and real stimula- 
tion has resulted. Among those to whom we have thus become 
debtors, to some for more than one service, are the Rev. Murray 
H. Gardner of Horseheads, the Rev. Isaac Jennings, D. D., the 
Rev. James A. Miller, Ph. D., the Rev. R. Lew. Williams and the 
Rev. George W. Warren of Elmira. Mr. Gardner has placed the 
institution under further obligation by lectures on literature. Prof. 
R. J. Round, of the Elmira schools greatly interested the nature 
studies division with his timely lecture on "Flying Machines." 

Though the attendance upon the religious services held each 
Sunday afternoon in the auditorium is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the men it has always been good and often large. There 
has been much interest manifested by those present and I have 
been pleased with the apparent results of these services. 
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Mr. Hager, director of the band, has been preeent and played 
most acceptably for the Sunday afternoon services. He has also 
rendered appreciated service in teaching the men new hyixuis. I 

The very cordial relations existing between this and other 
departments of the reformatory work have added materially to the 
effectiveness and pleasure of my service. The officers have co- 
operated fully with me. So many favors and helpful services have 
come from Mr. A. E. XTpham, director of school of letters, that 
I desire to record this recognition of it. 

Respectfully submitted, . 

William HsmtT Chapjcak. 



I 



SCHOOI^ .DIRECTOR'S REPORT 



Nsw YoBK State Rbfobmatobt at Elmira. 

Elmiba, N. Y., September 30, 1903. 

T'o the General Superintendent: 

With the growth and extension of the reformatoiy system 
l^be part which purely mental training shall play therein is an ur- 
gent and practical question. Under the old system of ''making 
tlie punishment fit the crime" mental training, of course, had no 
place. If a sufficient number of prisoners expressed a desire to be 
taught, classes were formed for them but they were not compelled 
to attend regularly and were not held responsible for their work. 
^ If any expressed a desire to read, the cheap novel served for his 

mental food in this line as well as a carefully selected book of biog- 
raphy or history. Such a thing as an institutional newspaper 
was unknown. 

But with the reformatory has come the desire to educate the 
men under its care. The practical question then is, has mental 
training, such as is given in our school of letters, any part in the 
process of restoring the criminal to society; or, to put the question 
the other way, has the criminal any defects or untoward traits 
which the school of letters can overcome? Closely connected 
with this question is another which the public is constantly asking. 
It is this: Is it right to hold a man in imprisonment until he shows 
by proper tests that he has improved in mental capacity as a result 
of his school training? 

There are multitudes of honest, respectable people who are as 
' ignorant as any within the walls of a prison or reformatory. The 

criminal is not necessarily a criminal because he is ignorant al- 
though a large proportion of criminals are ignorant. Undoubtedly 
too, the habits, both physical and mental, of ignorance lead to 
criminal habitn. 
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If, then, men ander scientific reformatory treatment are to 
be held responsible for a certain amoant of mental acqairement it 
most be for the reason that some forms of mental training are of 
service in curing the criminal habit of mind. 

While no one will claim that edacation is a care-all for crime 
it is certain that there are certain mental faculties lacking or out of 
use in criminals. It is quite as certain that with young men sucli 
as we have in the reformatory these defects and lacks may be 
overcome to a great extent by means of education. 

It is with this idea of scientific mental development for the 
help of young men of criminal habits of mind that I present the 
work of the school of letters. 

Let me picture one of a class of men whom we meet constant- 
ly in the reformatory. He is what the psychologist would call a 
* 'motor defective." He tends to act unreflectively. Everything 
is done by him on the spur of the moment. As a boy if he saw 
something he wanted he grabbed it, never thinking of consequences. 
When consequences presented themselves he met them as best he 
could. Perhaps he lied to escape from his act, perhaps he con- 
cealed what he had grabbed. But at all times acting has become 
a habit to him. At his trade he is the one readiest to grasp a tool 
and — spoil a piece of work; in bis school class he is the first to 
jump or raise his hand with — an incorrect answer. He has acted, 
but he has not thought. He is always responsive but almost always 
in error. Such a state of mind is a habit. You will recognize 
the above as a common type of the so called young offender. 

Now it is the aim of our exercises and work in the school of 
letters to bring about greater complications in the motor proces- 
ses. By these the man is trained to greater deliberation in his 
actions. His mistakes are analyzed for him by his teachers. His 
results are compared with those of the man who **stops to think." 
If he fails in his examinations the penalties of hasty, unreflective 
action are brought home to him. Mental arithmetic, analysis and 
structure of language are the best possible discipline for him. f 

Again, let me picture to you a man of an opposite type. He 
is slow and dull. He is not qitick to take a hint. As the psycholo- 
gist would say again, he is not ^^suggestible." He tends to be 
reserved and often sulky, although I believe that very often tim- 
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idity and reluctance to expose his ignorance are causes for his re- 
serve. If he can be led to reply it is often an insolent or perfunc- 
tory answer that he gives. 

For this type of mind the school of letters aims to give 
exercises that will arrest the attention, excite the interest and 
stimulate the imagination, for such men are particularly defective 
in imagination. His mistakes are pointed out by his teachers, but 
in such a manner as to lead him to take an intelligent interest in 
himself and his progress. 

These are the two leading types of mind which we find among 
men in the reformatory. There are other subordinate types but 
my space forbids treating of them here. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that it is not the aim of 
th.e school of letters, primarily, to cram information into men's 
heads and get them coached sufficiently well to pass examinations. 
It is rather to lead to certain habits of mind which will help men, 
on their return to society, to maintain themselves in it, a task for 
which they have not been competent heretofore. By the methods 
suggested and by others of which I have not time to speak the school 
of letters attempts to do its part in the reformatory plan of restor- 
ing men to that ordered liberty, liberty under law, the only liberty 
which is anything but a curse to its possessor and to the com- 
munity. 

The -question may arise whether there is any prescribed course 
of study which our men must pass through in order to be eligible 
for release. This is not necessary. Every man of course is ex* 
pected to be able to read, write and know enough of arithmetic for 
his own protection at his release. But it is growth in correct 
habits of thought and action that should be insisted on. If this 
comes his progress in the schedule and as shown by his examina- 
tions will be satisfactory. 

It gives me pleasure to call your attention to the work being 
done for the more ignorant and defective men in the morning 
school squad. This is in addition and supplementary to the regular 
work of the school of letters in the evening schools. 

Mpmiatf Scbool 

During the year 504 men have received instruction in this 
squad. Part of the morning has been devoted by these men to the 
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regalar ''settinp^ up'' exercises of the regiment. This has ftcoom- 
plished the two-fold object of giving valaable exercise in the open 
air and a relief from the tedium of too prolonged school work. It 
is gratifying to report that many men ask to be assigned to this 
squad because of the opportunity for an education which it affords. 
Of course some requests are from unworthy motives but all are 
carefully investigated and none assigned unless they are in a posi- 
tion to derive benefit from the training there given. A less nam- 
ber than usual have asked to be taken out of this squad, which is a 
matter of encouragement. Of the 850 men assigned to morning 
school who have been there two months or more under instruction 
270 or 77% have shown marked improvement in examinations, 
trade or behavior. 

lUiteracjr 

The increase in the number of illiterate foreigners sent to the 
reformatory has been very noticeable during the past year. There 
are 74 such men in 1902 to 56 in 1901. 

The work done with these men is to my mind the most inter- 
esting of any in this department. To teach the English language 
together with some knowledge of American ways and customs is 
of the utmost importance to these men. It is surprising also how 
much progress a man who is interested in his own advancement 
can make. I do not mean by this, advancement in grade but in his 
deeper welfare involved in securing an English education. 

Tb* Normal Class 

The teaching force of the school of letters, aside from the 
chaplain's lecture courses, has consisted as heretofore of a normal 
class of inmates under the training and supervision of the school 
director. It gives me pleasure to report that the class has been 
unusually strong in teaching ability during the past year and many 
instances of interest and enthusiasm in the work have been dis- 
played. 

Doubts are sometimes expressed as to the capabilities of a corps 
of teachers composed entirely of inmates. An unprejudiced inspec- 
tion of their work and its results will, I am sure, convince the 
most skeptical that as a body they are as capable as any corps of 
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teachers that could be engaged for the work from outside the in- 
stitution, and probably much more capable. There are two quali- 
fications which they possess for this work;^r5^, they all have an 
education equivalent to that of a graduate from the public schools 
of K'ew York City, and some of them more than that; aecondy they 
have the advantage of thoroughly understanding the men whom 
they are called upon to teach. For the teachers the work of teach- 
ing is in itself a means of education which they realize and appre- 
ciate. 

I reprint here from the Summabt some extracts from an ac- 
oount of the normal class and one of its sessions by a member of 
the class. It gives a fairly accurate idea of the work done twice 
each week. 

^^Everyone will concede, I am sure, that the soubriquet given to 
the normal class of teachers of this institution the 'Brains of the 
Institution,' is well applied. Let us dally awhile with them and 
look into their aims and methods, joys and sorrows, trials and 
tribulations. 

''What is the make-up of this body of men? For the most part 
they are men whose education, previous to coming here, was a 
fairly good one and in many cases, a liberal one. They are select- 
ed with care for the post of teacher. The new teacher or neophyte 
is an object of pity to himself and to his associates. After awhile 
he becomes used to it. Talk about your member of the awkward 
squad, who never handled a gun! The novice in the line of peda- 
gogy is as an unborn infant as regards experience compared X<i the 
recruit. He to teach a class of men! Preposterous! He never 
thought of such a thing in all his wild stretches of imagination. 
But there is his assignment in black and white, and 'orders are 
orders.' There is a little gleam of pride struggling through his 
cranium at the thought of his selection for the post, but all this is 
dashed aside at the thought that he is thoroughly incapable of fill- 
ing the same. 

"The method of breaking him in is simple. He needs confi- 
dence and gets it in the normal class. Sometimes he gets too 
much confidence, when he becomes arrogant and he is then voted 
a nuisance. However, see him enrolled at his first meeting of the 
class. He is treated very tenderly at first for fear he might shy 
and run away. He does not, nor is he required to take an active 
part in the doings of the class, until he becomes thoroughly used 
to its methods. He is appointed what is termed a 'visiting' 
teacher, that is, he does not teach a class, but visits one of the 
more experienced teachers and makes mental notes of the defects 
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of his host. In this way he fully makes up his mind how much 
better a teacher he is or can be than the man he is visiting. Also 
how much better he will do than the man who has been through 
the mill of experience and who has just begun to find out how lit- 
tle he himself knows about the art of pedagogy. Every one is not 
bom a teacher. Some are bom such, others acquire the art, while 
still others have it thrust upon them. How many of the normal 
class members come under the last category? 

^'In a little while, in the regular course of events, our novice 
is given a class of his own. Then commence his troubles. With 
what a shock does he receive the announcement from the school 
director that he will be required to teach a class that evening! 
How harrowing are his feelings! He knows that he will make a 
mess of the whole business. He goes to his room and begins to 
practice what he will say and how he will act before his class. He 
wishes to make a good impression. He commits to memory a neat 
introductory speech. He prepares his outline and in his efforts 
to be over-exact only succeeds in becoming nervous and less-confi- 
dent in himself. At last the hour arrives. With what trepidation, 
bashfulness and stage-fright does he face his class! His face is 
red, and he is ill at ease and nervous. He is sure he will be an 
utter failure. After awhile he speaks. Surely that is not his voice! 
And where is that neat little speech he was going to make with all 
his other ideas? Alas! gone. He stumbles along, however, hap- 
hazard and lame, by degrees gaining confidence in himself and, on 
the whole, not doing half so badly as thinks he is. With what a 
relief does he return to his room at the end of the session, all 
heated and perspiring, trying to think of what he had said but 
only calling to mind things he intended to say, but did not. His 
second and subsequent appearances are not so nerve-racking. By 
degrees, awkwardness and lack of confidence wear off, as he warms 
up to his work. A change has taken place in him, he is no longer 
the novice, the chrysalis has become the butterfiy, the novice the 
*full-blown' teacher. Nothing can disconcert him now. He feels 
himself a teacher and an orator. The feeling does not continue 
long however. Every now and then some bright pupil in his class 
trips him up and his system all goes to 'smash' while he himself 
is 'flabbergasted.' After ^ few tumbles of this kind, he takes his 
place at the proper level, generally as a painstaking, earnest and 
industrious but humble master of the art of pedagogy. 

**In the foregoing, I have described some of the teacher's pub- 
lic trials. This is not all. Hidden away from the mass of the 
population, he has to go through a series of trials equally trying, 
but good for himself. I refer to the normal class. Here he is 
prepared for teacherdom. Here in the innermost recesses of the 
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Banctum sanctorum, t. e., the school director's office, does he go 
as before stated, to be 'broken in.' Here, have we all gone at 
first, full of confidence. We are encouraged by the presence of 
'the school director, who, as professor of the class, gives us all 
needed help. Some of our sessions are tame compared with others. 
The ones we enjoy most are those that are not tame. Of course 
there is a good deal of routine work to be done to prepare for the 
evening work in the class-room. This being over, one or more 
of the teachers is exploited, by being required to take charge of 
the class and to teach to them some exercise that he will be requir- 
ed to give his own class probably that evening. We will imagine 
that it is his first appearance before our august assembly. Our pro- 
fessor's call to the innocently innocent one to take his stand on the 
rostrum may be compared to the colonel's order to 'draw swords.' 
Every knife is out instantly. We all know we are in for a good 
time. We are going to *down' him to 'quiz' and to 'badger' 
him out of his five senses, and so we generally do. It is good 
practice for him and good sport for us. We all have to go through 
it, at some time or other until we become hardened, and even then 
it takes a very experienced teacher to stand before this class and 
run the gauntlet of all the puzzling questions, arguments, sugges- 
i| tions and criticisms that arise. He will surely become rattled and 

the more he does so, the more we 'pile on the agony,' until the 
professor sometimes comes to the victim's rescue, though in most 
cases, he enjoys a good 'quiz' as well as the class. Men who are 
thoroughly 'salted' as teachers will, from time to time, lose 
their heads in this position, though they hold their own very cred- 
itably before their own class. 

"But if we enjoy knifing our fellow-members, how much more 
so do we anticipate a bout with the head of our class. He, in his 
turn will illustrate for our benefit, how such-and-such a lesson 
should be taught. We are at liberty to criticise. We do. We 
try in every way to trip our professor. No quarter is asked or 
given. There are times when we feel that we have him crushed. 
Again, the honors are all on his side. But if we possibly can trip 
him, we feel that we have done a good deed. I will honestly avow 
that I myself think so, if this has been accomplished, and always 
enjoy my dinner the better on account of it. 

"A large proportion of the time of the class is of course given 
\^ up to the serious work necessary to the same, which aids its mem- 

hers greatly in their duties of teaching, and much more than that, 
helps them individually. The make-up of the class is a varied one. 
There is the garrulous teacher, the silent teacher, the inquisitive 
teacher, the 'kicking' teacher, the inconvincible teacher, the 
argumentative teacher, the one who is not satisfied with his class, 
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or with his outline, and the one whom no one could possibly satis- 
fy. Still, for the most part, all of these troubles are readily 
smoothed over. The make-up of the class is constantly changing 
and new men arc added, for, as is naturally the case, the men cap- 
able of filling such a position are not those who care to accept the 
hospitality of the management for a longer period than good 
breeding and necessity compel/' 



During the past year I have given more attention than here- 
tofore to the selection and circulation of library books. It is not 
too strong a statement to make that the library is the mopt power- 
f ul of the purely ethical forces of the institution. I do not under- 
value the religious services but they are at ' 'arms-length" so to 
speak, in their operation. There is a certain amount of ethical 
instruction imparted in the school work, in the military drill, etc; 
yet, compared with ''the silent teachers" which each man holds 
in his hands for himself each week, their influence is small. 

You have seen many a man whom a sermon could not reach 
but who would read a good book with profit. Books are especially 
valuable for the class of men who cannot be reached and interested 
with school work. It is probably true that a large number of 
men learn more from their books than from their school classes. 
Such men are quite apt to go to school with the impression that 
they are hurting some one if they will not study and try to learn. 
They go on the principle, "you can lead me to water but you can- 
not make me drink." But an innocent book can arouse no feelings 
of combativeness and it does its work silent but surely. 

Of course it is not possible for fifteen hundred men to come 
to the library to select their books. We have therefore adopted 
the following plan for their distribution. The books are divided 
into three classes; firsts fiction; secondy books other than fiction 
for which any one may write; thirdy books other than fiction for 
which men in the four upper grades of the school of letters may 
write. Catalogues for the second and third classes of books are 
printed and given to the men. Requests for useful books are always 
honored. Fiction is selected for the men and requests for particu- 
lar works of fiction, aside from a few standard authors are not 
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honored. The fiction, however, is carefully graded according to 
the school gradings of the men. 

I give herewith a few typical titles of books purchased during 
L the year in each of the classes named above. 

Oldfield 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 

A complete set of flenty books for men in the 

lower classes 
Barton *s A Hero in Homespun 
A Ck>mplete set of J. T. Trowbridge's books for 

men in the lowest classes 
SeawelVs Virginia Cavalier 
** Bock of the Lion 
Van Dyke*B Baling Passion 
Thompson's Alice of Old Vinoennes 
Mitcheirs Circumstances 
Jewett's The Tory Lover 
Ford's Hon. Peter Stirling* 
Glasgow's Voice of the People 
" The Battle Ground 

I BooKs otHmT tlkmwk FiAion for ivHicH all tnmy y^rritm 

Bussian, French, German, Dutch, Swiss, Spanish • 
Life in Town and Country. A series which is 
proving instructive and interesting. 
Nordhoff's Merchant Vessel 

" Whaling and Fishing 

** Man of War Life 

Morris's Historical Tales of America, Germany, 

etc. 
Thwaite's Father Marquette 

" Down Historic Waterways 
Helmstreet's Story of Manhattan 
Uhlman's Land Mark History of New York 
Stannard's Seen in Germany 

BoolSs otlk«r tlkan Fiction for YJppor Grados onls^ 

Tarbeirs Life of Napoleon 
Addam's Democracy and Social Ethics 
Hassell's The French People 
Harrison's Washington and American Addresses 
"^ Van Dyke's Little Bivers 

Palmer s Field of Ethics 
Complete set of books on applied Electricity 
Lloyd's Newest England 
Abbott's The Bights of Man 
Dole's Beligion of a Gentleman 
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I have not tried to select books that would please simply. It 
is very important that a book should be pleasing to the reader or 
he would probably not read it through, but he should feel w^faen 
he has finished with a book that he has spent his time well, not 
wasted it. 

There has been quite a marked interest of late, in the standard 
authors, Scott, Dickens, Cooper and Thackeray. I am glad also to 
report that the demand for useful books other than fiction has been 
growing steadily throughout the year. There is an ever increasing^ 
demand also for books that deal with the trades taught in the in- 
stitution; notably for books upon electricity. 



The SuHHABY during the past year in addition to its regular 
weekly issue, has published three large special holiday numbers. 
They were Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday and Independ- 
ence Day. I wish particularly to call your attention to the educa- 
tional value of these special numbers to the illiterate of oar 
inmates. Dwelling as they do, each on the particular occasion for 
the commemoration of the day for which it is named it impresses 
lessons of history, patriotism and government as nothing else 
could. I would further call your attention to the valuable practice 
that such special numbers give to the pupils in composing, press- 
work and photo-engraving, by whom all the work is done. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. £. Upham, 

School Director. 
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TRADES-SCHOOL DIRECTOR'S 

REPORT 



New Yobk State Befobmatoby at Elmiba. 

Elmiba, N. Y., Seftembeb 30th, 1902. 

2^0 the General Superintendent: 

The technological instruction accorded the inmates of the re- 
formatory during the year just closed has proceeded without 
material expansion or contraction of the methods and equipments 
in use at the beginning of that period. Two minor classes — one in 
electricity and in photography — have been re-established while 
none have been discontinued. By reason of the considerable in- 
crease in the institutional population many of the class-rooms have 
been taxed to their utmost limit. In our report of last year recom- 
mendation was made for increased shop capacity; a legislative 
appropriation sufficient to enable the commencement of one new 
trades-school building has since been granted. Plans for this shop 
are under consideration and the construction of it probably will 
be undertaken soon. Having in prospect new buildings which will 
permit a tolerably permanent readjustment of the different classes, 
the trades-school department is at present in abeyance with respect 
to the introduction of those miscellaneous improvements which 
may be effected by the addition of petty articles to the equipment or 
by a more advantageous rearrangement of machines or benches, 
«nd which are frequently necessitated by the changing needs re* 
quiring the substitution of the new for the old. Notwithstanding 
this, effort has been exerted to obtain from the facilities which are 
at hand their maximum usefulness. The results are fairly grati- 
fying; as may be observed by a reference to the tabulated statis- 
tics, a slight increase is shown in the percentage of pupils paroled 
directly to trade employment. 
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Pupils ^WitHdrawA from TrmAmm^ 
ScHool to AA ms I^oborors «^ 



There have been made to the reformatory plant yarioas im- 
provements which withdrew from the trade classes a perceptible 
portion of the pupils undergoing instruction. Squads of men have 
been engaged in laying new water mains throughout the grounds 
within the inclosure; in excavating for a subway extending from 
the new power house to a central distributing point for steam; 
and in grading around the cottages outside the prison, besides do- 
ing other minor excavating. With the exception of some brick- 
laying upon the retaining walls of the subway, none of the above 
mentioned work has been of a nature to afford trade practice to the 
men performing it. Nevertheless, it is imperative that men thus 
diverted be equipped with trades; this has actually been done. Its 
accomplbhment has necessitated the removal from class of numer- 
ous advanced pupils who had not fully completed their trade, and 
also the return to class of other pupils at different stages of ad- 
vancement. Considered as conditions affecting the efficiency of 
class instruction all such removals and reassignments are perni- 
cious. A highly important fact is to be noted in connection with 
our large population and the 100 or more men who have been en- 
gaged in laborious and non-instructive employment. Had these 
men not been so employed but assigned to the regular routine, our 
trades classes would have been utterly unable to accommodate them. 
Here is a strong reminder of the urgent need of the new trades- 
school buildings as proposed last year. 

CoAStro^tion of Nmy^r Pou^or Mooso 
AiTordod Pra^Uco to Trado Popils 



The erection of a new power house, 90 x 154 feet in dimen- 
sions, has furnished to a goodly number of our aspiring mechanics 
a sort of postgraduate course. Stone-masons, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters and tinsmiths have profited in no small measure by this oppor- 
tunity. The structure is nearing completion, although a stack, 15 
feet in diameter at the base by 125 feet in height, work upon which 
has but recently begun, will occupy for some period yet a squad 
of bricklayers. Anticipating the demand which would be made 
for bricklayers by our local constructions, we began preparations last 
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December by enlarging our bricklaying enrollment. The total 
class count was increased to 1 50, that number necessitating the 
organization of a morning section in addition to the regular 
afternoon one. 

BoildiAtf Iinprov«in«Ats A£toTAmA 
Practicof to Stat« MecHaAics ^ 

Highly instructive and widely diversified in character was the 
special work which fell to the portion of our state mechanical 
craftsmen during the period under review. By state mechanics are 
designated oar advanced pupils in the several trades, who, having 
either graduated from a trade or become tolerably skilled in one, 
are on account of such proficiency assigned to the shops to prac- 
tice their arts quite in the manner of journeymen. Reference is 
here made to work performed in our shops for the different con- 
fitructions now being erected upon the reformatory premises. Our 
ioondry has supplied to the subway 225 cast iron lintels which 
serve as girders for supporting the arches of brickwork that form 
the roof. The total weight of castingGi already delivered is ap- 
proximately fifty-nine tons. In the blacksmithing department 
have been fitted and ri vetted together 3-16 in. steel plate linings 
for the walls and ceilings of three new seclusion cells 10 z 10 z 8 
feet in dimensions. Massive iron bar doors and window gratings 
for the cells and antechambers were likewise constructed. Also 
a considerable amount of miscellaneous forging and shaping of 
irons, such as bolts, anchors, rods and stirrups, has been executed 
for the new power house. Similarly the state mechanic carpenters, 
plying their tasks at benches in the carpentry shop, have made 
window and door frames for the same building. The framing of 
trusses and sash bars preparatory to a reconstruction of our green- 
house, 25 X 110 feet in plan, is another specimen of what was ac- 
complished in the line of woodwork. The cabinet shop has pre- 
sented a scene of busy activity. The reformatory improvements 
in progress require from the foundry a variety of odd castings 
which in turn call for wooden patterns. In the absence of a reg- 
ular patternmaker and a class in that trade the patterns are gotten 
out by advanced cabinet pupils who specialize in the craft. Patterns 
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for large pipes, elbows and boiler fronts are examples of their 
products. Six mantels in oak, that were made for the cottages, 
offered excellent discipline to our force of cabinet-makers. Other 
articles of furniture constructed by them for institutional use were 
a filing cabinet, bookcase, writing desk and several tables. 



Iinprov«in«Ats Ia Pro^««ss for PltftmbiA^ 
AAd St«am«fittiAg Clmss«s ^ ^ 

The congested condition of the plumbing and steam-fitting 
classes will be remedied shortly. Several small store-rooms which 
formerly adjoined these classes have been made into one continu- 
ous apartment, the outside doors having been replaced by win- 
dows. The change, now about completed, will result in a class-room 
double the size of the old one. The plumbers' benches, as arranged at 
present, are spaced inconveniently close; also during sessions the air 
within the room becomes badly vitiated by fumes from the soldering 
furnaces. Both of these conditions will be ameliorated by the acqui- 
sition of increased space. It is planned to replace our old plumbers' 
benches of wood with new ones of iron, a sample of which has been 
constructed in our shops. The steam-fitting class will be developed 
and expanded. This trade is proving one in which a lively demand 
exists for skilled craftsmen. Its needs will be given more attention 
and its instruction brought to a higher standard. It is projected 
to equip the class with some vertical boilers, hot water heaters, 
pumps, injectors and other devices applicable in the steam-fitters' 
art. The requisite Space will be afforded for running more ex- 
tensive and larger lines of piping between the different apparatus. 
Such practice together with the bench training which our pupils 
deceive should produce tolerably efficient workmen. 

Nmy^t £citEipinent in Trad«s*SGHool 

The new machines added to the technological outfit though 
few in number have been of a high excellence. Notable among 
these is a Babcock "Optimus" No. 9 press which was installed in 
our printing department. This machine replaced a Cottrell cylin- 
der press that had done service for twenty years. The work of 
the printing office has been greatly facilitated by means of the new 
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poress. It admits of the printing of a sheet 34 z 50 inches, and 
can be operated at a hifi^h rate of speed. It is also serving in the 
reformatory another and higher value. The pressmen are inmates 
who liave graduated from the job presses. The experience they 
reoeive in running it is certain to enable them to find lucrative em- 
ployment upon their return to free life. The standard of work- 
manship in this department is placed high, and the inmates who 
do all the composition and presswork under the supervision of a 
cdtizen printer, are required to meet it in their work. To-day a 
pressman skilled in the operation of a modern machine, finds his 
services always in demand; this fact has been recognized by the 
men of our printing office who have been applying themselves to 
their several tasks with renewed zeal in the hope that they may be- 
come pressmen. For the bookbindery was purchased a Brown & 
Carver 34 inch power cutter, replacing a hand cutter that had be- 
come unserviceable. Among its improved features the new 
machine possesses an automatic clamp; the cutter operates rapidly 
and accurately, and is greatly prized by our binders. The tailor- 
ing class appliances were augmented by the acquisition of a new 
Singer sewing machine No. 31-20, which is uniform with the 
equipment of that class. 

ll««or^anisation of Klectricitgr Class 

On January 27, 1902, there was added to the trades being 
taught here a class in applied electricity. In the past instruction 
in this branch was imparted by us from time to time through a 
course of lectures, the principles that were studied having been il- 
lustrated by experimental apparatus. The class-room work was 
supplemented by the use of reference books in the library, and by 
a study and inspection of our electric lighting plant. Members of 
the electricity class were selected as helpers in caring for the 
dynamos and motors doing service about the institution. This ar- 
rangement was able to equip with a working knowledge of elec- 
trical matters only a few of the pupils who composed the class; it 
was considered expedient to give most of them the privilege of 
learning another trade as well. The commercial importance at- 
tained by the electrical industries is, however, such as will warrant 
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the eetabliflhmeDt of a thorough coone of trade iimtiiiction in- tAm 
sabject. Realizing this, and also desiring to avail oarselyee of the 
valuable opportunities which would be presented by the boildinf^ 
and equipping of a new electric plant now in progress for the re* 
formatory, the class was organized. Its capacity at present is 
limited to twelve men. The course of study has been made quite 
complete, beginning with the simplest process in dynamo tendin^^ 
and line work, and leading up gradually to the more intricate prob- 
lems which are to be met with in this field of practice. It is in- 
sisted upon that pupils when admitted to the class shall qualify as 
to certain educational requirements. This restriction has prevent- 
ed from taking up the work several candidates whose inclination 
urged them thereto, but whose experience had previously extended 
no further than to some practice with electric call bells. The 
headquarters of the class are at the dynamo house, although pro- 
vision will be made in new trades-school buildings to furnish the 
class with a workshop and laboratory. Practical work has pre- 
dominated thus far, a reference to the exercises performed showing 
the following: — care of electrical machinery; splicing, soldering, 
and taping wires and cables; cleat work for two and three wire 
circuits including rosettes and cut-outs; wiring on porcelain in- 
sulators and in moulding; connecting fuse blocks, switches, cord 
pendants, electroliers, wall sockets and floor receptacles; pole 
climbing and use of linemen's tools. Part of the above practice 
has been acquired by the pupils in assisting with the regular re- 
pair and alterative work of our electric lighting department; other 
exercises were devised and conducted solely for their instructive 
features. Two men have been promoted from the class to positions 
of dynamo tenders in our lighting plant; one man has been paroled 
to employment at electrical work. 

Ii««instat«inent of PHototf rapHs^ Class 

Another branch which was this year re-instated among the 
trades classes is that of photography. On June 23, seven pupils 
were assigned to learn this work. Instruction in the department 
is subdivided into two separate courses, those of photography and 
photo-engraving. Pupils of the former are taught operating, de- 
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▼eloping and negative retouching. The photographing of inmates 
apon their arrival and departure furnishes the class with useful 
practice, which is supplemented by making views about the prison 
and by copying. The course in photo-engraving comprises zinc 
etching and half-tone making. The lessons include the various 
processes needed to carry a plate as it comes from the operator 
through to a finished cut; among them are polishing, sensitizing, 
burning in, printing, etching, routing and blocking. The manu- 
facture of cuts for illustrating the annual reports of the reforma- 
tory and the special numbers of the Summaby calls out the best 
efforts of the engraving class. A new impetus has been given to 
illustrative work by our recent acquisition of an improved press 
especially suitable for half-tone printing. As the pupils progress 
and attain proficiency in the art it is intended to introduce the mak- 
ing of duo-platinum and three color plates. The machine room of 
our engraving department is equipped with a router, scroll saw, 
cabinet saw, sensitive drilling machine, planer, hand proofing 
press, and pressure frames for printing on metal. A five horse- 
power electric motor drives the machinery. The prominence 
^iven to illustrations as a factor in advertising and in the pub- 
lication of magazines and periodicals insures an active demand for 
the service of engravers. 

Tirade OpporttftAities ixk Tailor SHop 

In our tailor shop, changes have been recently inaugurated 
which hold out promise of an increased benefit to the inmates who 
toil therein. The tailor shop, in contradistinction to the tailoring 
class, assumes the responsibility of supplying with clothing our 
entire population. It must needs do more; in addition there is de- 
manded from it the manufacture of a miscellaneous lot of articles 
which are not legitimately included within the province of tailor- 
ing. Enumerating these, there appear the items of caps, shirts, 
sheets, pillow-cases, bed-ticks, overalls, jumpers, stockings, aprons, 
belts, mittens, suspenders, towels, table-cloths, barber cloths and 
napkins. Of lower quality still is the patching and mending always 
to be done. The time-consuming and laborious features prepon- 
derate over the instructive in work of the above nature. It is 
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extensive in amount and the men assigned to execute it are while 
so engaged hindered from undergoing trade disciplining. To con- 
duct the tailor shop so as to meet our domestic needs and at the 
same time insure that the men who do the uninstructive sewing re- 
ferred to shall be taught a trade has ever been a difficult problem 
in this institution. However, some advances toward such a de- 
sideratum have been made. Two citizen instructors in tailoring 
are employed. One primarily supervises the tailor shop while the 
other instructs classes in tailoring and clothing-cutting, the two 
latter occupying apartments and possessing organizations distinctly 
separate from those of the tailor shop. The tailor class holds 
sessions afternoons and the clothing-cutting evenings. The instruc- 
tor of theseclasses devotes his time during the forenoon to the tailor 
shop there supervising a portion of the work allotted to him, his 
specific duties consisting of the cutting and making of officers^ uni- 
forms. Under his charge a squad of proficient pupils execute his 
directions and manufacture the garments. This arrangement re- 
lieves the regular tailor shop foreman of an important portion of 
his manifold tasks and permits him to maintain closer supervision 
and impart better instruction to his pupil-tailors. The salutary 
effects of the amended plan of procedure already manifest them- 
selves. They appear in two forms: it is found that the finish and 
fit of the garments made have advanced to a higher standard; it is 
noted that the proficiency of the workmen has materially increased. 
Here is an instance where, speaking with reference only to trade in- 
struction, a constant evil has been transformed into a permanent 
good. 

VTHolesome CoAditiOA ixk SteAOtfrapHsr Class 

The creditable results obtained in our stenography and type- 
writing class justifies the statement that in this department as 
elsewhere, marked improvement has been effected in method and 
organization. To particularize briefly, we will state that with the 
co-operation of the citizen instructor we have been able to readjust 
the general plan of examinations in such a manner that it is now 
possible for bright pupils to graduate from stenography, well with- 
in the period of their detention. Radical changes in the method 
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of iinpartin&^ instruction have likewise been introduced, the aim 
being to employ the pupils constantly in the writing of exercises 
in place of requiring them, as was too frequently the case under 
the old plan, merely to supply answers to questions involving 
rules previously memorized. This change we have found beneficial 
in that the pupils learn to do by doing, each word-outline written 
constituting, if memorized, an addition to their available vocabu- 
laries. Much care is also exercised to preserve a strict uniformity 
in the outlines in so far as requiring that pupils shall invariably 
write for each word, its own proper outline, as designated in 
Graham's Standard Phonographic Dictionary. By a rigid ad- 
herence to this rule we have been able to hold in check the innate 
propensity of the pupils to shirk mental effort by indolently ex- 
temporizing word-outlines of their own; the result being that our 
pupils produce a quality of shorthand notes which is legible, a 
^^consummation devoutly to be wished" but under the previous 
system, difficult of attainment. The typewriting class possesses 
fourteen Remington machines; there are daily employed at steno- 
graphic work in the different offices of the reformatory, nine pupils. 
It is gratifying to observe, as exhibited in the statistical table at 
the end of our report, that during the past year a considerable 
number of pupils have been paroled from this class to satisfactory 
positions as stenographers — ^good evidence that its existence has 
not been in vain. 

Trade JotftrAals» a Factor ixk TecHAical EdtftcatioA 

The ends achieved through the instrumentality of trade jour- 
nals as a factor in the technological education of our students have 
been notably fruitful. Never before has so much attention been 
devoted to the furnishing of technical literature to our trade pupils. 
Never before has the information contained in trade papers been 
comparable in degree of excellence with that of to-day. Not a few 
publications received at this institution are replete with articles 
which convey to the apprentice most helpful and timely instruction. 
What a contrast there is between the opportunities surrounding a 
pupil of a modern trade school and the conditions that obtained in 
the past under the old apprenticeship system! The trade novice 
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of to-day enters upon his career supplied with an equipment of 
tools that formerly would have been looked upon by an apprentice's 
master with envy. The same boy has marked out before him a 
course of graded exercises comprehending all the processes of hif 
trade; these he pursues systematically, advancing from one lesson 
to a succeeding one when the required proficiency has been at- 
tained; the olden day trade learner was kept at work upon what- 
ever was most needful to be done, emphasizing his skill upon the 
process at which he might be engaged, to the utter exclusion of 
other equally as important ones. One pupil commands the aid 
of blue-print drawings that carefully trace each step of what he 
is called upon to make, together with the assistance of a competent 
instructor; the other followed only the oral and often misleading 
directions of a master possessing possibly sufficient skill as a work- 
man but no particular training as an instructor. One has access to 
handbooks, charts, drawings, and written hints by the best work- 
men in his craft, setting forth in a lucid manner the particulars of 
every detail the student may care to investigate; the other obtain- 
ed his theoretical instruction from the rule of thumb repeated by 
master to apprentice. We give below a list of trade papers sup- 
plied to our pupils: — , 

Art Amateur "^ Grand Rapids Furniture 

American Blacksmith Record 

American Carpet and Inland Printer 

Upholstery Journal Iron Age 

American Machinist Machinery (New York) 

American Printer Metal Worker 

American Tailor and Cutter Painting and Decorating 

Blaicksmith and Wheelwright Plumbers' Journal 

Carpentry and Building Power 

Electrical World and Engineer Science and Industry 

Engineering* News Scientific American 

Engineering Record Shop Talk 

Engineering Review Students Journal (Phono- 
Foundry graphic) 

Details ofWLmeorAixkg, Class AtteadaAce 

Probably in no other industrial institution are the details per- 
taining to the attendance of students in class recorded more accu- 
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rately than here. Some reference to these may not be without 
interest. Immediately upon the assemblage of a class, roll-call is 
taken. The consecutive numbers and names of absent inmates are 
noted on an abscEtee list and are sent promptly to the guard room 
office, the central point from which the movements of all our men 
are directed. An absent pupil, unless authoritatively vouched for 
as sick or as belonging elsewhere, is brought at once to class; 
truancy is not tolerated. Next a clerk from the trades-school 
office goes among the pupils, noting the presence of each individ- 
ual in attendance and the particular lesson at which he is engaged. 
The clerk makes entry under the proper heading in a class register, 
termed locally an outline book, of the date and number of hours 
spent by a pupil upon his work during the period. Should a 
pupil be discovered pursuing a wrong lesson the fact is reported to 
his instractor and the error is rectified. At the close of a session 
each instructor fills out a report exhibiting, if there be any, the 
names of men brought to class late or removed from class before 
it is dismissed; the actual time of a man's absence together with 
the reason therefor as far as known is stated. The report is for- 
warded to the trades-school office where by aid of it the checking 
clerk's entries are verified or corrected. The important record 
book, to which the ledgers and other registers completing the 
system are subservient, is the outline book. This is made of 
removable sheets, 12 x 12^ inches in dimensions, held together by 
an automatic binder. Each outline sheet contains a complete rec- 
ord of the trade progress of one pupil. The subdivisions of a 
course of study are printed thereon in numbered lessons with the 
hours allotted to each appended. The numbered subdivisions of 
the outline book designate briefly in words the consecutive lesson; 
these numbers correspond with others upon blue print drawings of 
the exercises called for by the respective lessons, the pupils in 
class being supplied with such blue prints to guide them in the 
performance of their work. This uniformity aids in detecting 
errors and facilitates the handling of large classes. Each instruc- 
tor keeps a duplicate outline book for his class. The rate of ad- 
vancement of each papil is independent of all others. Pupils enter 
a class at any time and are graduated whenever proficient. We 
have no term beginnings or endings; our sessions in trades classes 
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oontinue uninterruptedly from year to year. When the number of, 
hours of practice specified by an outline lesson has been completed 
by a pupil he undergoes an examination upon his task. During the 
sessions at which he works upon such a test, for greater conspicu- 
ity, he wears a red paper cap with the word, Examination, printed 
upon it; at other times his cap is a plain white one. A suitable 
blank is filled out and delivered to his instructor giving notice 
that examination is due for the pupil. At the end of the examina- 
tion periods-one or .several days, according to the complexity of 
the exercise — the instructor inspects the pupiPs work and records 
the percentage which it deserves upon a card. The card, duly at- 
tested by the instructor's signature, is returned to the trades-school 
office; there an entry is made of the marking, the original card 
being sent later to the guard room office where the percentage is 
again placed upon the official register and the card filed away. 
Seventy-five per cent, is the pass mark. Obtaining this or above, 
the pupil is advanced to the next lesson; failing to obtain the re- 
quired percentage, he is made to repeat the lesson. The instances 
of signal capabilities on the part of pupils are provided for. An 
instructor is supplied with blanks upon which he can make recom- 
mendation for the advancement in class of a bright pupil before 
he completes the full number of practice hours, by indicating the 
specific reason therefor from a pre-arranged list, examples of which 
are "proficiency due to previous experience" and "proficiency due 
to natural capabilities." Oppositely, some of the causes designated 
for putting backward a pupil in his course are, "prolonged absence 
from class" and "failure at final examination." These recommen- 
dations are submitted to the trades-school director who investigates 
the circumstances and renders decision upon the merits of a case. 
Advancement, other than regular, is permitted only by the suc- 
cessful execution at special examination of the exercise forming a 
lesson. The classification of new pupils claiming previous ex- 
perience is effected similarly. In fact, nearly every possibly ex- 
pedient measure is adopted to insure that every one of our 1100 
trade pupils shall be engaged during a class period upon his indi- 
vidual and duly prescribed lesson. With our scheme as applied 
it is next to impossible for an erroneous entry to be carried through 
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the routine without being discovered. If disadvantageous to a 
pupil he remonstrates by note; if fraudulently entered by a clerk, 
the numerous checks applied serve to reveal it. Cheating at ex- 
amination — a practice, which we regret that facts bear us out in 
asserting is not confined to institutions for criminal treatment — 
finds the opportunity here so formidably blocked as to encourage 
the attempt but rarely. Truly, the drag net, Systematic Organi- 
zation, which in the instance under consideration, reaches out to 
draw within its meshes everything appertaining to the accounting 
of trade details, overspreads all and leaves no loopholes for escape. 

Disco AtiAtftaAce of TeacHia^ Ptftpils Tmro Trades 

The one-trade-per-man idea has been adhered to rigidly. For 
an elucidation of the meaning of our expression recourse must be 
had to the circumstances attendant upon the rise and decline of 
the method which this replaced. In former years when prison 
manufacturing was carried on here, the daily routine which occu- 
pied the men's time was more complicated. Trade class sessions 
were held mornings, afternoons and evenings, as they could be fit- 
ted in most conveniently with the other requirements. Some 
classes met at all three periods; others, at only one. The branches 
in which evening sessions were held were determined mainly by 
two considerations; the trades so taught consisting either of those 
in which the instructors were detained during the day by their 
duties in the manufacturing department, or of others in which the 
requirements for space and equipment were comparatively small, 
the rooms that were sufficiently secure for constraining prisoners 
at night being quite limited in capacity. So, too, there were in- 
mates who labored days in the industries and whose trade disci- 
plining, consequently, could be acquired only in an evening class. 
The varied duties gave rise to a complexity of assignments. Many 
men were necessarily following a schedule differing in morning 
and afternoon work. For the purpose, then, of occupying the 
time of men who otherwise might be idle for a half -day, they were 
sent to trades-school. If it happened that during the particular 
period of their idleness the class in their individual trade could 
not accommodate them, they were placed in some other class. 
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making a second trade in which they were being trained. Again^ 
at that time it was a policy here practiced to keep an inmate unre- 
mittingly employed daring all his waking hours. In comformity 
therewith the attendance in the evening classes was maintained 
at the maximum capacity, not a few of the pupils assigned thereto 
being put at a second craft having no connection with their origi- 
nally selected one. The enforcement of this double-trade plan 
witnessed as high as 300 of 400 pupils receiving instruction in two 
trades. The manufacturing industries within the reformatory 
gradually diminished in importance, the trades-school movement 
simultaneously increasing; later, evening technical classes were 
abandoned except in two minor branches; meantime the two-trade- 
per-man idea was continued. Thus by force of precedent, it re- 
mained in vogue even after trades-school wholly supplanted manu- 
facturing and when the causes which gave rise to the usage had 
ceased to exist. In would seem that the question is hardly de- 
batable whether our men should be instructed simultaneously in 
more than one trade. At least the negative of this was put into 
effect at the reorganization of the reformatory schedule in Febru- 
ary 1901, the subsequent results having been fairly gratifying. At 
present there are only twenty-four men here learning two trades; in 
nearly all of these cases the trades are associated ones, as cloth- 
ing-cutting and tailoring, or bricklaying and plastering. 

From October 1, 1901, to October 1, 1902, the whole num- 
ber of pupils registered in the trades-school was 1986, which in- 
cludes the repetition of 52 men instructed in two trades. Of the 
384 inmates regularly paroled during the same period, 217 or fifty- 
seven per cent., found employment upon liberation at trades 
taught them in the reformatory. One hundred sixty - seven 
more equipped by us with trades were paroled to other temporary 
employment with the covenant that they would engage at their 
trades when an opportunity could be found. Ninety-one men 
were discharged upon expiration of sentence, concerning whose 
trade employment no data are at hand, but who received more in- 
struction than the average pupil that earned a parole. Detailed 
statistics of trade instruction are exhibited in the following tabu- 
lation: — 
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T«*i^d«s*Scl&ool Statistios 

Total Number Average Graduated ^•rSjSL*" 
Instnicted Attendance From trade Bmptoyment 

Barl>eriD£r 142 59 29 27 

Bookbinding 53 33 13 8 

Brass-smithing 29 14 00 3 

Bricklaying 170 103 5 13 

CabineUmaking 37 23 1 1 

Carpentry 163 93 15 23 

Clothing-cutting 43 24 5 3 

Electricity 16 12 1 

Freseoing 84 51 12 

Hardwood-finiBhing 40 22 8 5 

HorMshoeing 58 33 5 5 

Houne-painting 45 25 8 9 

Iron-forging 71 35 8 2 

MiMsliine- wood-working 37 23 1 

Machinists' 135 77 3 8 

Moulding 82 58 2 11 

Music 53 30 6 

Faint-mixing 23 11 3 

Fboto-eng raying 8 7 

Plastering 39 23 5 2 

Flumbing 114 59 5 12 

Printing 73 46 5 10 

Sboemaking 41 25 7 

tSign-painting 39 19 

Steam-fitting 53 28 10 5 

Stenography and typewriting.. 58 37 19 9 

Stone - cutting 36 19 1 4 

Stone-masonry 40 - 18 6 3 

Tailoring 61 33 10 

Telegraphy 21 9 2 

Tinsmithing .61 36 3 7 

Upholstery 64 39 2 9 

Kot classified 00 00 8 

Total 1986 .... 169 217 

Heehanical Drawing. 1114 529 214 

Respectf ally Bubmitted, 

> 

E. £. Clabk. 



MII^ITARY INSTRUCTOR'S REPORT 



Nbw York State Rbformatort at Elmira. 

Elmiba, N. T., September 30, 1002. 

To the Oenercd Superintendent: 

My report as chief diBciplinarian and military inBtraotor 
follows: 

]>isci9liiitmr9^ 

During the past year oar diBoiplinary methods have been sub- 
jected to unusual strain through the execution of really formidable 
changes in plant; notably, the erection of the steam and electric 
power houses and the construction of sewage and steam conduits. 

With the exception of the iron truss support of the boiler 

house roof, all of this immense amount of building, digging and 

repair has been done by inmates, at which something like 10 per 

cent of the prison population has for some months been steadily 

engaged. 

Offences from those the most trivial, to the gravest recorded 

on our disciplinary ledgers, are necessarily suggested and super- 
induced by the character of such work, as well as by the tools 
which must be freely employed in its prosecution. Notwithstanding 
this direct disciplinary handicap, and the at least indirect adverse 
influence always visited upon a mass of prisoners by detached and 
somewhat favored units, infractions of institutional rules have been 
increased, if at all, only by those in the main petty in inception 
and result. At a glance, this statement may appear negative if not 
inconsequential. , Not so, if it attests to a growing spirit on the J 

part of our men to voluntarily resist temptation to any age in one 
or another form of serious anti-social expression. Be this as it 
may, not one case of serious assault, but one unsuccessful if not 
doubtful attempt at escape, and a few cases of incipient insubordi- 
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nation y indaced mainly by the extremely disagreeable nature 
of tbe sewer work, have resulted out of all this hurly burly of 
change and improvement extending to every artery of every de- 
partment of this big machine, increasing the number of squads of 
prisoners to be supervised by citizen officers, while proportion- 
ately decreasing the number of citizen guards to the inmate total, 
l^e have at all times been taxed to adjust discipline and 
especially military discipline in an orderly and systematic manner 
witli the unusual and extraordinary assignment, formation and 
movement of a large number of our men, and not allow such dis- 
position to seriously interfere with our trades, school, and military 
scliedules. 

The disciplinary balance for the year is certainly not against 
us. All visible signs seem, on the contrary, to assure us that the 
general disciplinary tone of the place is steadily improving. Sup- 
porting the above statement we note that but 11 prisoners are now 
assigned to the cellular grade as opposed to 27 on the same day 
and date last year, and that but 9 are now on '^modified treatment" 
compared with 29 then. This is a gain in the first instance of 
nearly 150 per cent, and in the second, of nearly 325 per cent. It 
is not claimed that the general discipline has proportionately im- 
proved. The figures are significant however, and are given for 
i^hat they are worth. The average period of cellular confinement 
per prisoner is steadily decreasing, and the sum of the gravity of 
offences for the commitment of which men are assigned to this 
"rest cure," is not comparable with that of former times. There 
is less disposition to repeat grave offences, first, because the spirit 
of the regiment is setting against them, and second, for the rea- 
son that more and more of our formerly habitually troublesome 
men, are realising that "The dice of God are always loaded,'' and 
that, "The devil is always an ass." 

The count September 30, 1902, was 1523, which is exactly 259 
men in excess of the single cell capacity of the reformatory: 
Hence, we are reduced to the necessity of assigning two and even 
three prisoners to a cell, in order to maintain anything like grade 
classification. This "doubling up" practice is in several ways per- 
nicious in principle and in effect, and cannot be successfully de- 
fended. It is, and for many years has been one of the questions. 
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if not the question confronting the reformatory management, and 
there is only one way to settle it rightly and that, to reduce the 
population to the proper working capacity of the plant and maintain 
it there. The only way to accomplish this is to regulate com- 
mitments to capacity and thus' permit the reformatory to work in 
harmony with its highest possibilities. All prison experience goes 
to prove that the only safe classification by character as to the 
cellular life of a prisoner, is on the unit plan,^-one individual to 
the cell. In no other way is he to be practically and properly 
supervised, or the vital question of general communication re- 
stricted. 

It cannot be done, and well done, through occasional transfer; 
the good accruing from which b more than counterbalanced by 
associated and reactive ills. The best that may be said of transfer 
is that it temporarily rids the place of the pernicious influence of a 
class of prisoners, nine out of ten of whom exert this influence in 
the interest of transfer. The worst and enough that may be ob- 
jected to it is, that it fosters in the minds of a minority left behind, 
the temptation to indulge a like desire for change and variety, even 
though this lands them face to face with unsuspected hardship and 
irreparable loss. 

In thb particular respect the English prison system is far and 
away more efficient than our own. England insists on classifica- 
tion before final commitment, and then the power of her full penal 
machinery is brought to bear to make such disposition fit both the 
individual and the circumstance. We learn without surprise, 
therefore, that crime in general and recidivation in particular, has 
decreased in England 33^ per cent in the last twenty years, and 
this in face of the fact that English prisoners are no longer trans- 
ported as formerly, but are required instead to work out their salva- 
tion under the riegular prison regime. 

Such favorable and lasting disciplinary results as we shall at- 
tain, will be perfected in spite of, rather than because of transfer. 
The index finger of crime points unerringly to inborn distaste for 
connected and consecutive effort as one of the main causes for man 
making himself criminally liable. In free life we have one form 
of anti-social germ, well secured and active, once a man ceases to 
resist the roving instinct. When inveterate, we name its posses- 
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fior *^tTamp'' or '<hobo", than whom none either in or out of prison 
more persistently resists altraistic thoaght and action. Here, as 
particularly in all essentially reform prisons, this spirit finds ex- 
pression in requests, generous in number and consistent as to ap- 
plication, for change of employment or duty. It is not too much to 
say that, should the general superintendent consider favorably even 
a comparatively small percentage of such applications, the entire 
system would be seriously disrupted. 

With regard therefore for a prisoner's natural and best capa- 
"bilities and the circumstances under which he will be required to 
earn his living following parole or discharge, he is assigned part 
and place in the regular routine. Limitations understood, such 
assignment is not changed and it is the duty of the disciplinary 
department, auxiliary to that of every other department, to re- 
quire the prisoner to measure up to the prescribed standard of con- 
duct and work under the following schedule: — 

Certain trade classes and general work, 7:45 to 11:25 a. m. 
General trade instruction, 1 to 3:35 p. m. 
Dress Parade, 4 to 4:45 p. m. 

Monday and Thursday evenings, 6:15 to 8:30, classes in sten- 
ography, typewriting and clothing-cutting. 

Wednesday evening, 6:30 to 7:30, class in nature studies. 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, 7 to 8:30, school of letters. 
Saturday, until 10:30 a. m., general bath, followed by mili- 
tary officers' school, 10:45 to 11:45 a. m. 

Saturday afternoon of each week, 2 to 3:45, general military 
instruction and practice, followed immediately by dress parade. 
Besides the regular catholic and general religious services on 
Sunday, one at 9:00 a. m., the other at 3:00 p. m. there are held on 
this day at 10:30 a. m., sessions of the practical ethics and elemen- 
tary history classes. 

In the summer months the men are marched to breakfast at 6 
o'clock, and in the winter months one half hour later. It will be 
seen at a glance, therefore, that, as designed, the daily schedule 
imposes upon the inmates either trade, school, or military endeavor 
approximating nine hours; meal hours, bucket turnout, and time 
consumed for formations and marches excluded. Further consid- 
ered that capable prisoners are required to measure up to 75 per cent. 
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of perfection in all school, trade, and military work, and it will ap- 
pear that the system, while not unreasonably exacting, is sucli as 
to demand earnest, concentrated effort. The daily som total of 
mental and physical energy expended by the average inmate, is 
just about that put forth by the average outside mechanic during a 
ten hour work day. The pressure in the first instance is, — and is 
meant to be — higher, since it is perfectly ethical that prison condi- 
tions should be some little more onerous than those of free 
life and wholly voluntary effort. 

All educational features of the reformatory are in the highest 
sense disciplinary, and all disciplinary features are in a sense edu- 
cational. In the abstract, the first and last office of discipline here 
is to help cultivate in the subject power of inhibition; to lead him 
in so far as may be, to exercise mental, moral and physical con- 
trol. 

In a direct disciplinary way, we deal in the majority of cases 
in a greater or less degree, with instinctive law-breakers; with 
men who have offended and do offend from choice, but choice such 
as heredity, false environment, acquired, tenacious and vicious 
habit, deprivation of rational education and training, and mental 
and physical deterioration impel them to accept as natural. As to 
heredity, perhaps the deepest wound to character and the one re- 
quiring the greatest patience and skill to heal, it may be remarked 
that the very essence of atavism is institutionally embodied in the 
persistent repetition of comparatively motiveless offences, appar- 
ently without regard for punishment or deprivations reasonably 
sure to follow. Upon commitment, advanced offenders of this 
class are generally lawless triflers and would be "toughs," who 
select the greatest number before whom or in the midst of whom 
to commit infractions of institutional rules. 

Such men must of necessity feel the iron if gloved hand of the 
state; but for a majority, when the council of the disciplinar- 
ian is no longer heeded, the certain and steady, though not 
severe punishment is the rule. In all cases we guard against in- 
operative and excessive disciplinary measures, which particularly 
aggravate abnormal criminal tendencies. The common impositions 
are: 
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1. Fine enUiling mere loss of credit. 

2. Fine carrying time and money loss and cutting off of die- 



3. Fine calling for time and money loss, grade redaction, 
temporary cellular confinement and rcBtriotion of cell and personal 
comforts. 

4. Fine with all deprivations named in number three, plus 
less desirable bed, reduction to the convict grade and assignment 
to indefinite cellular confinement. Men in this grade exercise one 
^oxir after the morning, and one half hour following the noon 
meal. 

, ^Except that coffee is not issued to red suit men for dinner, the 
second grade ration is in no instance reduced below that of the ini- 
tial or lower first grade which is substantial, of sufficient variety, 
and well cooked if plain. 

We aim to tax or reward in exact proportion to effort; to 
maintain a disciplinary system of balance, having always in mind 
tlie prisoner's characteristics, as well as the conditions he will have 
to meet and conquer when free. Not infrequently, it is a nice 
question, to determine just how far to discourage a given of- 
fence, and not unduly discourage the offender. On the other hand 
we have known clemency to work more harm than would have 
rigorous punitive measures. 

No set disciplinary rule is safe, even as relates to a given of- 
fence repeated by a given prisoner. Judicious discipline must 
take into account time, place, circumstance, motive as related to 
act and the man as he was born, was and is. Efficacious Monday, 
the same measure proves worse than useless Friday, and everything 
seemingly equal. The effect of atmospheric disturbance upon 
prisoners is notorious, and it is probable that, could we but know 
of the pre-natal influences impelling certain prisoners to certain 
actions under certain conditions, we should possess the master key 
of their reformation. 

The moment any kind of discipline ceases to be operative, it 
losses all educational value and degenerates into mere punishment. 
This we thoroughly understand, keep constantly in view, and only 
in isolated cases, where the ii^terests of the great mass overwhelm- 
ingly outweigh those of the persistent recidivists, are purely re- 
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strsint meaanree employed as a matter of proteotioii of the Taat 
majoiitj. Bven aa to anch oaaea, indebted to BmenoQ, we re- 
member, tbat, aa *<The world globea itaelf in a drop of dew,'* and 
''The true doctrine of Omnipreaence ia, that God reappears with 
all hia parta in every moaa and cobweb," — so a kindly conrageona 
word spoken with conviction and from the heart, may go far to- 
ward inducing a prisoner to indulge in healthy introspection, which 
process it may be added ia generally the first and most reliable 
manifestation of desired reformation. The mind cannot conceiye 
of either good or bad influence too trivial to be exerted upon or 
withheld from an unfortunate man. The power of good example 
as a constant reformative object lesson is therefore, not to be over 
estimated. 

MUltttrr 

The reformatory regiment of 1002, is substantially the same 
as it has been for several consecutive years as relates to formation, 
disposition and the general military and monitory purposes it 
serves. 

It b composed of sixteen companies, four companies to the 
battalion, with an average company roll of about seventy, and a 
total active inmate roster, rank and file, of about 1200; band of 
thirty pieces, regimental adjutant and sergeant major inclusive. 
During the winter months we instruct an average of about one 
hundred and sixty men in the ''awkward squad," and the popula- 
tion is further augmented by hospital patients, and a number of 
men always "mustered out" of military, because of physical dis- 
qualification, for the purpose of performing ordinary and extra- 
ordinary institutional work. Grand total at this writing, 1468. 

The colonel's staff is composed of colonel, four majors, in- 
mate adjutant and sergeant major, and national and state color 
bearers. The field officers always are, and the line officers always 
supposed to be citizen officers, who receive the same squad training 
as do inmates. If, during squad training, a citizen officer evidences 
inability either to receive or impart military instruction up to our 
standard, he is debarred from military preferment, cut off from 
the increase of pay accorded properly military effort, and more 
promising material sought. 
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Corporals are no longer appointed, it being found imprac- 
ticable "to supply the companies with such petty officers. 

The uniforms are blue, black, and red, as applies respective- 
ly to ^he grades, — upper first or probationary, lower first or 
initial and second or lowest, except the third or convict grade, 
prisoners in which grade are temporarily removed from militery 
exercises. White belts with nickeled metal buckles and white 
cross 'belt are worn by all privates and non-commissioned officers up 
to tbe grade of 1st sergeant. The latter wear two white belts crossed 
in tbe customary way. Proper insignia of rank is worn by the 
officers of the regiment entire. Compared with the regular state 
troops, the size of the reformatory regiment is unique and im- 
pressive. The average regiment of the national guard musters 
less than 700, with maximum limit of 1200 odd. The regiment 
is formed in two lines on the parade grounds in summer, and in 
''line of masses" in the armory during the winter months. Dress 
parade is held daily at 4 o'clock on the regimental parade ground 
wben the weather permits, in the armory when the weather is 
inclement. With the exception of evening parade and the necessary 
daily movements of the men marching in squads from department 
to department, always in military order, formal military exercises 
are confined to Saturday of each week, which day, in institutional 
parlance, is known as ^'military day." The Saturday military 
exercises necessarily vary with the seasons. Always officers' school 
10:45, to 11:45 A. M., and after dinner, company, battalion or 
regimental drill, preceded or followed by military calisthenics, 
and finally dress parade at 4 o'clock. 

It is planned to give variety to the work and thus avoid mono- 
tony which always attaches to any one form of exercises too long 
drawn out. Whether prescribed for mental or physical benefit 
therefore, the drills are short and snappy, and during their execu- 
tion the most perfect concentration of thought and energy is in- 
sisted upon. To preclude further the possibility of regular and 
unremitting drill becoming onerous, while bringing out the exact 
degree of progress and fostering a desirable spirit of emulation be- 
tween the men of the different sub-divisions of the regiment, com- 
petitive drills are held on the last Saturday afternoon of each month 
and all holidays observed by state institutions. Every combined 
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movement of the men from '^reveille" to ^'taps" is regulated by 
bngle blast or drum beat, and all with the attention to details which 
oonserves good order, good health, and the cultivation of alert con- 
flciousnesfi so necessary to success in life. 

While the usefulness of a military system as a reformative 
measure, bears little or no relation to its economic pecuniary value, 
it is still a commendable fact that the general supervision exercised 
over the inmates by our standing corps of 150 inmate officers, ef- 
f ects a large annual saving to the state. 

Inmate officers are selected on the basis of probable character 
and demonstrated fitness. In this calculation the facts considered 
in the order of their estimated importance are: — 

First: Previous character. 

Second: All round conduct and effort while at the reforma- 
tory. 

Third: Military proficiency, temperament, disposition. 

Fourth: Schooling. 

An inmate must offer us book record of clean, manly and 
earnest endeavor for an appreciable period before he can wear the 
* 'stripes," and following appointment, must rigidly persevere in 
such course of conduct or go down. What is commonly known 
in institutional parlance as ''spite work," ie so seldom attempted 
here, that it ie scarcely worthy of mention in this place. When 
it is located, it receives full and definite disciplinary sentence, 
which is in no instance revoked. 

It is often objected to institutional military training, that it 
is hyper-technical and thus unwisely aggravates particularly quick 
tempered and combative prisoners. So does it aggravate and 
cause to show temper, the class of prisoners the critic has in mind, 
because the system requires of them proper attention and accuracy 
at their assigned trades. Answering in a practical manner this too 
common nonsense, we desire to record the fact that we instruct in 
the "awkward squad," and in the most precise and exact manner, 
an average of about 125 prisoners daily, and that man for man, 
less men from this section face the disciplinarian, than from any 
other section of the reformatory. Further, the writer <ian more 
than count on his fingers the cases of open insubordination eman- 
ating from the "squad" daring the past forty months. The 
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' 'personal equation" governs largely in military as in eyerything 
else. 

It is hoped that some way may be found to at least partially 
lieat tlie armory during the winter months. The concrete floor of 
tMs l>ixilding is laid on made earth, through which percolates an 
unusual volume of surface drainage from the surrounding hills. 
I>uring the winter months therefore, the atmosphere in the ar- 
mory is always disagreeably if not dangerously humid. 

Recommendation is renewed to so regulate the daily schedule 
as to admit each day of at least twenty minutes of ' 'setting up drill." 
Tlie liygienic benefits which would accrue to our men from such 
daily exercise in the free air, would much more than compensate 
loss elsewhere. Indeed it is the opinion of the writer that we of 
reform faith may profitably entertain more fully the slogan of the 
ancients, — ''mens sana in corpore sano." 

Respectfully submitted, 

V. M. Masten. 
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PHYSICAL DIRECTOR'S REPORT 



Nbw Tosk Statb Refosmatobt at Elkiba. 

EuciBA, N. T.y September 80, 190d. 

To the Oeneral Superintendent: 

I herewith respectfully Bubmit my annoal report for this 
department. 

The change in regard to the school class men who frequent 
the gymnasium, and which was noted in last year's report, has 
since been closely followed and has resulted in a somewhat smaller 
ehowing in the general average attendance this year as compared 
with the year 1901, while the new arrivals (squad men) and physi- 
cal culture class show an increase in numbers over last year. The 
following table will show the attendance in this department for 
the year just passed. 

Remaining in gymnasium September 30, 1901. 

School class men 183 

Physical culture class 27 

tsquad men 80 

280 
Assignments, 1902. 

School class men 28 

Physical culture class 214 

New arrivals 835 

Other assignments 26 1,103 

Total 1,393 

There have been during the present year assigned to the gym- 
nasium'on account of special and morbid conditions, one hundred 
and thirty-four inmates in excess of the number assigned 
during the previous year, due in large measure to the fact that 
especial attention has been given to the condition of inmates upon 
reception; and the weakly and undeveloped have been immediately 
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upon their arriyal assigDed to this department in order that they 
may have their physical defects, so far as possible, corrected, and 
at the same time may have special opportunity and assistance in the 
matter of overcoming the effects of habits of intemperance in the 
use of stimalants and narcotics, to which they may haye been pre- 
viously addicted. A healthy condition of the body results from 
systematic exercise; slender muscles are developed and a weak or 
undeveloped physique receives new strength and vitality. We rec- 
ognize that general physical vigor constitutes the foundation of 
all that makes life profitable and enjoyable, and the purpose of the 
gymnasium is to bring to the highest possible point, under existing 
conditions, the physical condition of the inmates assigned to treat- 
ment in this department. 

Upon being assigned to the gymnasium each inmate is care- 
fully examined by the physician, and a course of treatment is pre- 
scribed; after which, certain body measurements are taken as 
follows: 

While undergoing treatment and at the close of the course the 
inmates are re-measured and re-photographed for the purpose of 
showing the improvement in physical condition resulting from 
same; photographs of several of these men taken before and after 
the treatment will serve to illustrate better perhaps than charts and 
figures: 

Plate No. i. Cons. No. , age seventeen years, weight 

eighty-four pounds, assigned for general development. Pho- 
tographed and measured April 12 th, 1902. His biographical de- 
scription upon reception in this institution reads as follows: 
<*Menta, imbecile; marked degenerate. Contracted syphilis eight 
months ago; secondary symptoms present; probably phthisical; 
a trifle deaf; emaciated; a poor specimen mentally and physically." 

JPlate No. ^, the same subject after five month's treatment. 
General physical improvement clearly visible. 

The class of apparatus with which the gymnasium is equipped 
equals that to be found in other modern departments of like char- 
acter and several new and improved pieces of apparatus have been 
added during the year. In connection with the gymnasium is a 
bathing department containing a plunge bath 16 x 50 feet with an 
average depth of five feet; the water in this bath is kept at a tem- 
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perature ranging from 70 to 72 degrees. There are also two sweat 
rooms capable of maintaining a temperature ranging from 120 to 
200 degrees; and a shower bath room equipped witli four 
marble slabs for convenience in giving the massage treatment. 
To this room has been added two of the latest improved needle 
sprays. The accompanying plates will serve to illustrate the results 
of our treatment in the correction of physical deformities of 
certain inmates. 

Plates No. 7 and 8^ Cons. No. , age twenty-one years; as- 
signed May 7th, 1901; for general physical depreciation and an- 
symmetrical development. The plates show his physical condition 
at the time of assignment and after one year's treatment. 

Flat chests, uneven shoulders, abnormal bony prominences 
and other distortions, usually resulting from an habitually incorrect 
carriage or poise of body, are all beneficially treated in our physi- 
cal culture department. The class of inmates assigned to the 
gymnasium may be separated into three groups, as follows : First, 
the new arrivals (awkward squad), numbering from one hundred 
to three hundred. These men exercise in the gymnasium for one 
hour each morning in free hand movements and calisthenics, the 
course occupying from six to eight weeks. Second, the school 
class, consisting of selected members of the special morning school 
classes, dullards, assigned for special treatment with a view to 
physical improvement and consequent mental awakening. This 
class usually numbers from forty to fifty members and exercises three 
times a week, their exercises consisting of freehand, calisthenics, 
dumb bell, wand, Indian club, and pole exercises and selected 
apparatus work. Third, the physical culture class, numbering 
those inmates who are assigned by special direction of the physi- 
cian for the following reasons, one hundred and eighty-seven 
having been assigned during the last fiscal year : 

General Physical Development 135 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis 16 

Rheumatism 8 

Acne 10 

General reduction 1 

Reconvalescents from fever 2 

Imbeciles 2 

Specific disease 13 

Total 187 
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Special exercises, under bath and massage regulations are pre- 
«cril>ed for the members of this class, and they are duly inspected 
«acli week by the physician. Exercises for all three classes are exe- 
•dxted in time with music furnished by an inmate pianist. 

The accompanying illustrated charts will serve to show the 
average gain in girth of chest, capacity of lungs, strength of chest, 
strength of legs, and strength of back among inmates ranging in age 
from sixteen to thirty years during a course of three months' treat- 
ment in this class. 

Chart No. i, represents the average gain in weight; the dotted 
lines therein expressing the weight of the inmate at the time of his 
•entrance in the class ; the solid lines indicating the weight at the 
expiration of the course of training. 

Chart No, 2y shows the average gain in expansion of the chest; 
measurements arc taken by the metric system, viz : 25 m. m. 
equals one inch. 

Chart No. 3, illustrates the average gain as regards capacity 
of lungs. A capacity spirometer is the instrument employed for 
recording the amount of air inhaled and exhaled. 

Chart No. ^, gives the results as regards strength of back, as re- 
gistered by the dynamometer. 

Chart No. 5, shows the average gain in strength of back as re- 
lating especially to the pectorals and retractors of the shoulders, 
the apparatus employed being the dynamometer with chain attach- 
ment. 

Chart No. 6, represents also the gain as regards strength of 
back, tests being made by means of the above mentioned dynamo- 
meter. These charts demonstrate plainly the wholesome 
results attained by a systematic course of physical training. Edu- 
<3ation, in whatever form, and physical training should go hand in 
hand. Both show us what we are not, and teach us what we may 
become. One fact, however, must be born in mind; mere muscle 
making is not of itself conducive to health, and health is the 
primary object of all forms of exercises. The development of the 
muscular system is only a means to an end. 
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B«rtilloA D«9avtm«At 

This department, closely connected with the gymnasiuxxiy de- 
mands great care and attention. Each man upon his reception at 
the institution is here measured and described, as provided by tlie 
Bertillon system. He is also photographed and the picture, -witli 
measurements and description, afterward forwarded to the indent!- 
fication bureau at Albany, while the duplicate is retained bere 
for future reference. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. Van Buskibk. 
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STEWARD'S REPORT 



I 



{ New Tokk State Rkformatoet at Elhib*. 

Elmiba. N. T., September 30tb, 1003. 
] To the Oenerat SuperirUendent: 

Id labmitting a report regarding the parchaaing departmeDt 
af thii iastitation one year ago, I endeavored to set forth briefly 
certain conditions as I found them existing when taking up the 
"work here, togetherwith changes made daring the eight months pre- 
' viooB to October, 1901, and also suggested certain further needed 

imprDTements which would materially facilitate our work and 
effect saving of materials and time. 

. It will be my purpose in this report to indicate some of the 
obangea and improvements we have been able to carry out, and 
possibly suggest others toward which we may be able to work in 
the future. 

N*w Star* Room 

Probably the greatest defect in our system, pointed out in the 
report of a year sgo, was the existence of too many different store- 
rooms, and the need ot some one central Btorehouse properly 
equipped, where supplies could be received, stored, and issued 
under the care of a single store-keeper and Buch assistantB as the 
nature of his work might require. 

The need has been met in a measure by the equipment of the 
new storeroom "A," located in a portion of the space formerly 
occupied by the drawing school. Work upon this room was be- 
gun during the winter and completed so that goods were moved 
Into it in April. The partially worn out concrete floor was removed 
down to the brick work, which was repaired where necessary, so as 
to put it in good condition. About one-fourth of the space was 
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provided with a wooden floor for the purpose of receiving" house- 
hold stores and other goods which could not be well stored oirer 
the brick, and a glass partition, re-inforced by heavy wire Dettinpf, 
was built across the entire front opening. At the right of the 
entrance an office for the store-keeper was partitioned off in glass 
and furnished with suitable desks and a telephone connecting 
with the other offices throughout the institution. • On either side 
of the room, and extending two-thirds of its length, were built 
counters with shelves above and below, and through the center, 
extending down one-half the space, were added two rows of coun- 
ters with shelves above and below, forming a court, beyond which 
were erected racks for steam pipes, together with another and 
stronger set of shelves partitioned off for the reception of the 
various sizes of steam-fitting and heavy supplies belonging to that 
department. On the right, and adjoining the store-keeper^s office, 
a heavy wire cage for the storing of edged tools, files, and other 
articles necessary to be kept in special security was built and 
properly equipped with cupboards fitted with locks and shelves for 
this purpose. Partially surrounding this cage and occupying 
space beyond it in two directions, was constructed a dust-proof 
room, having a tight floor and walls composed largely of glass, 
and designed for the storage of supplies for the printing shop, 
bindery, stationery department and hospital. As a whole, the 
shelving of the storeroom was divided into spaces, so proportioned 
as regards size as to be adequate to receive the supplies asked for 
in the various divisions and sub-divisions of the monthlv estimates, 
each space being labeled with an appropriate sign, thus forming a 
system of classification of goods according to the various depart- 
ments for which they were purchased. The remaining portion of 
the storeroom has been utilized for the storage of bulky articles, 
and many classes of material purchased for work under the various 
special appropriations. Additional space was left in front of the 
storeroom, between it and the machine shop, for the convenient 
movement of teams and unloading of goods. A portion of the 
space has been found very useful for temporary storage of cement, 
brick and similar heavy building materials used in the construo- 
tion of the new power house and elsewhere, there being sufficient 
room so that more than a carload of cement can be accommodated 
in this place at a time. 



{ 
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In addition to the storage of regalar mainteDance supplies and 
goods purchased for special appropriation work, there have been 
gathered together from various points about the institution a very 
considerable quantity of tools, materials, and manufactured articles, 
which have been placed in the main storeroom, out of stock, for 
safe keeping, to be issued upon reformatory requisition, as needed. 

A part of the plan of the organization of the new storeroom 
has been to keep the goods there in stock until needed, and thus 
avoid an accumulation of materials elsewhere. To carry this out, 
an arrangement was made whereby requisitions for supplies are 
made out twice a month; namely, on the tenth and twentieth, re- 
spectively. This gives an opportunity for nearly all of the goods 
ordered on the first to be received, properly examined, entered, 
and checked up previous to their being requisitioned for on the 
first of the above mentioned dates. In case of emergency, excep- 
tion is made so that needed goods can be requisitioned for at any 
time. 

This storeroom has also been made the point into which all 
articles manufactured in the institution, with the exception of 
clothing, are turned in and stocked before being issued. 

The advantages of this store room has been very apparent in 
the greater facility with which goods have been handled, and the 
opportunity offered for conveniently finding the materials belonging 
to every department, so that at a glance the various amounts on 
hand may be accurately ascertained. A considerable saving has 
been effected because of the fact that these amounts could be con- 
veniently examined when looking into the quantities asked for in 
making up the monthly estimates. 

While this room has been a very great improvement over the 
previously existing conditions, yet I believe a still more perfect 
system can be established when we may be able to construct a sepa- 
rate store house building to be located at a more accessible point 
I in the grounds, and in which could possibly be fitted up the 

V* steward's oflSce itself. 

Food St&pplios 

A problem of no small proportions during the year has been 
the provision of food supplies and clothing for our very decidedly 
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increased population, under an appropriation wiiich has reznaioed 
the same, and with markets of food supplies ruling very consider- 
ably higher than a year ago. Since December, 1901, the popiilA- 
tion has averaged upward of 150 men more than during a corre- 
sponding period of the previous year; at times the increase ranning^ 
up as high as 231. The food supply for this population has been 
provided for by making a very slight increase in certain items 
while purchasing the same amount as formerly, in others. The 
estimate for furnishing meats, which constitute one of the heavi- 
est items of expense, it has been found unnecessary to increase at 
all. An interesting incident in this connection was the meetings 
of the problem of purchasing meats under the very high prices 
which ruled particularly during the months of April, May, June 
and July. 

A six months' contract for meat supplies expired on the first 
of May, at a time when prices were at their highest point. After 
consultation with the state comptroller's department, it was decided 
not to make a new contract at this time, but to purchase in the 
open market, which was done, bringing into competition the rep- 
resentatives of the various western packing houses, together with 
a number of local dealers. While the prices paid during May 
were high, yet, in general, our purchases were made considerably 
under the ruling market. By encouraging the competition above 
referred to we were enabled to steadily reduce the prices at which 
purchases were made during May and June, until at the end of 
the latter month we had practically all the larger concerns inter- 
ested and bidding for our business. The time then seemed oppor- 
tune for securing a new contract, which was accordingly entered 
into for a period of three months from the first of July, at a figure 
averaging considerably less than the market price during that period 
of time. Bids have just been opened for another contract for three 
months beginning October first; this contract was secured by a lo- 
cal house at so low a figure that the fiscal supervisor of state chari- y 
ties wrote to them ^.sking if they were in a position to bid on con- ^ 
tracts to furnish supplies to all the institutions under his juris- 
diction. 

During the month of May our purchases of meats were so 
modified that notwithstanding the very high market prices we were 
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istbled to supply onr large population at an increased cost : 
t^^ese items of only $231.45 over that of the previous month, wh 
were purchasing under a contract made November 1, 19C 
effect this we made slight changes in the dietary which we 
<osLJ*ried on only through the month of May, although somemodific 
talons of the previously existing dietary have been kept in effect ev> 
tsxcce we were obliged to purchase meat at the advanced marke 
'X'heBe changes in meats were as follows: 

On one day in the week, Tuesday, codfish, about 250 lbs., wa 
substituted for about 61 4 lbs. of .beef used in beef soup and serve< 
for dinner on that day, thereby effecting a very considerable sav 
ing both as to quantity and price. On Wednesday, the stew foi 
dinner, which previously consisted entirely of mutton, was mad( 
of about equal proportions of beef and mutton, thus effecting a 
saving of the difference of price between the two. We had been 
having corned beef every other Thursday for dinner, and pork and 
beans on alternate weeks. During that month pork and beans 
were served on every Thursday, thereby saving the difference bet- 
ween the price of beans and corned beef every other week. On 
Sundays, for the upper first grade dinner, we served canned corned 
beef instead of cold roast beef, finding that the former could be 
furnished at a very considerable less expense. 

During the period, while this change of dietary was in 
vogue, no unusual complaint was heard from the inmate population 
in regard to the food furnished them, although there were then, 
and have been ever since, a very large number of men doing more 
than usual work on account of the construction going on under the 
various special appropriations for repairs and improvements to the 
institutional property. 

The equipment of the inmate dining rooms has been very 
materially improved by the purchase of a quantity of new cups, 
saucers, and pitchers, as also a partial equipment of new table linen 
for the upper first grade dining room. 

It has been our endeavor in the clothing department to reduce 
as much as possible the stock of second-hand clothing, much of 
which has been on hand for a long time. This has been gradually 
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worked off duriDg the year, so that it is very considerably less than 
formerly, and the second-hand stock has been largely replaced by 
that made np in the tailor department from new goods purchased 
for the purpose, thereby improving the condition of the inmates^ 
general outfit, as well as the necessary stock carried on hand in 
the storeroom. By carrying out this policy it is possible that this 
condition may be still further improved during the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. H. Flack. 



CHICF ENGINEER'S REPORT 



New York State Reformatory at Elmira. 

Elmira, N. Y., September 30th, 1902. 

To the General Superintendent: 

In accordance with your request for a general statement of the 
work performed by the departments under my charge, during the 
fiscal year just ended, I wish to report as follows: 



The general condition of the boilers is much the same as at 
the time of my last report and their operation in their present form 
is far from being economical and satisfactory. Owing to the de- 
lays we have experienced in having the work of the new power 
house pushed to completion, the possibility of an early change is 
very remote. The season is so far advanced that we cannot hope 
to move into our new location before next spring. This certainly is 
to be regretted not only on account of the inconvenience but also, 
on account of the extravagance in fuel consumption and the extra 
expense in salaries. 

j The heating system, which was overhauled and renovated pre- 

vious to the writing of my report of Sept. 30th. 1901, has been given 
during the winter of 1901-2, a fair test both as regards efficiency 
ii^i and stability. The whole of the institution proper (main buildings) 

<^ has been heated by the exhaust steam from our electric light 

engines with the assistance of two boilers of a combined capacity 
of about 165 h. p. To do the same work, only in a less satisfac- 
tory manner, it required the previous year nine boilers of a 
combined capacity of 650 h. p. or more; even with this extraordinary 
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amount of boiler capacity, those parts of the institution known 
the south extension, the north extension, and the north quarters 
were over half of the time without heat. 



CoasomptiOA 



The coal consumption for the three years previous to April 
1st., 1901 was as follows: 

From April 1st., 1898, to April 1st., 1899 7,419 tons 2 cwt. 

" " " 1899, " " " 1900 13,009 ** 15 << 
" " " 1900, ** " " 1901 9,637 " 16 " 



Making the total for the three years, 30,066 " 12 ** 
or an average per year of 10,022 tons, 4 cwt. 

The consumption of coal for the year beginning April 1, 1901 
and ending April 1, 1902, was 8,433 tons, 7 cwt., or 1588 tons, 17 
cwt. less than the average for the three preceding years and 1204 
tons, 8 cwt. less than for the preceding year. Figuring it on the 
three year average basis the saving has been 15%, somewhat below 
my expectations, but then it must be considered that the existing 
conditions are and have been remarkably unfavorable for a very high 
fuel economy. The winter of 1901-2 was exceptionally rigorous and 
the cold weather kept on much longer than usual; furthermore 
our steam pipes (such of them as were covered) were not properly pro- 
tected until too late in the season to derive much benefit from the 
covering. It is pertinent to also state here that the scarcity of the 
coal supply owing to the difficulty of transportation during the 
protracted snowy weather, compelled us to use coal of a much 
inferior quality which tended to materially increase the fuel 
consumption. 

If we take into consideration the improved service and the 
additional amount of heat distributed, the showing made is suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that the bringing in practice of new and 
modern engineering methods cannot fail to result in a large reduc- ^ 

tion in fuel consumption and more satisfactory results. I do not 
expect a much better showing until we are installed in our new 
quarters with new boilers, heaters, etc., and pipes properly 
insulated. 
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Xl«ctricit7 



The conditions in the dynamo room are neitlier b 
worse than they were a year ago, and that part of pur eng 
system is certainly far behind. To try to improve it w 
useless at this time, and any expense incurred for this 
would be money thrown away; here again we must wait 
new power house, and every day that passes brings us near 
complete break down and the permanent disability of our 
generating plant. For the sake of safety as much as convc 
and comfort the work of installing the new machinery sho 
rushed through with the greatest possible celerity. 

The transmission lines, which were a year ago reported i: 
bad condition, are still the same or perhaps worse, as nothii 
been done toward changing or improving them. 

The accompanying cut showing the laying of an undergi 
electric main, gives a good idea of the magnitude of some ol 
work done by our men when acting as mechanics and apprent 
The length of the cable is over 1000 feet; it is of the 0000. 
and leaded; it was laid in an old 3 inch cast iron water pipe, wl 
was condemmed as such, and transformed for this purpose into 
underground electric conduit. The work was successfully c 
pleted. This line is to transmit the power necessary to opei 
the electric pump at the lodge, which took the place of an < 
Worthington pump, since over-hauled and to be used elsewhe 
The object in running the new line underground was to elimim 
at some future time the use of poles on the lawn. 

A portion of the hospital building has been re-wired, and ti 
old Swan sockets replaced by Edison's in all the cells. 

The outside barn has also been re-wired, weather-proof socket 
being used, and the installation of a new lighting system at th 
lodge will be commenced within a few days. 

The general renovating of our telephone system has not yet 
been completed though it is progressing satisfactorily, and a few 
months more will see the institution with as complete and per- 
fect a system as could be devised. Four new stations have been 
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connected, lines are being laid for four more, and preparations 
made for six others. 

During the summer of 1901 we managed to get along withoat 
buying any water from the water companies. 

Our drinking water, which for a number of years has been 
obtained from a well located outside the institution and independ- 
ent of our reservoir supply, was, up to a few months ago, forced 
injbo tanks by a Worthington steam pump, the operation of which 
owing to unfavorable conditions proved very unreliable and in- 
efficient; the steam pipe supplying it, which was buried about five 
feet under ground, was about 700 feet long and very poorly insu- 
lated where insulated at all. The loss through condensation was 
tremendous and the necessity for making some radical change wa» 
imperative. A small triplex, single acting pump, (Gould's pattern) 
was installed in the place of the old steamer. This pump is con- 
nected with a 10 h. p. electric motor and has proven much more 
satisfactory and economical. This new arrangement made it pos- 
sible also to dispense with one attendant. The underground steam 
line is now out of commission; this change hasmade it necessary to 
renovate the heating system at the pump house, which it is proper 
also to state was much dilapidated, troublesome and generally un- 
satisfactory. 

The old water mains from our reservoir are still in commis- 
sion and the new 10'^ main has not been laid. This delay is due 
partly to lack of time and press of work at some ol^er point, and 
partly to the fact that the proposed repairs and improvements to the 
old reservoir might make it necessary to change the proposed 
location of the new main. The flow of water we get at present is 
much greater than it was one year ago, and this in spite of the fact 
that the mains are unchanged; the cause for it lies in cleaner pipes, 
free from sediment and in better designed bends and mains. This 
result was partly obtained through repeated flushings at the lower 
end. We experience no trouble now for want of water for all 
domestic purposes. The main intake pipe which broke some time 
last winter has not been replaced as yet. A new one, stronger and 
more durable will soon be put up. This break compelled us to use 
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^^leat^er from the bottom of the reservoir instead of near the surface, 
And we found that the water had a very disagreeable odor, which 
our filters could not entirely eliminate, owing to a large quantity 
of decomposed vegetable matter held in suspension and for the 
want of proper aeration. 

All the old water pipes throughout the grounds with a single 
exception have already been or will soon be put out of commis- 
bIgb as a new system of mains ranging from 10" to 4'' will soon 
form a complete net work through all the shops, yards, stores, 
etc. This was not put down for our domestic supply only, but 
with the object in view of giving a supply sufficient for fire ser- 
vices. 



WlTm Protection 

Subsequent events have justified my assertion of a year ago that 
we were badly situated regarding fire protection. The old LaFrance 
rotary fire engine is still in use but in a much better condition, 
as it has been overhauled, new tubes placed in the boiler, etc. 
We have increased the number of our fire extinguishers from 80 
to 106, but we still need more of them. 1700 feet of fire hose have 
been purchased; of that amount some is rubber lined for regular 
outside fire duty, to replace such of our old supply as may be 
worn out, and the rest is linen, uniined, for stationary fire service. 
It will be readily seen that our needs in that line were not neg- 
lected during the past year. To the new distributing water mains 
fire hydrants of the type known as <<one steamer and two hose 
discharge" are now connected and ready for immediate service; 
five more will be connected shortly; they are on the grounds and 
ready. These hydrants with the assistance of our old fire cisterns 
form as good an outdoor system of fire protection as could b( 
desired for an institution of this kind. 

Protection from fire, as afiForded by indoor apparatus au( 
% hose, has not been neglected, as in addition to our increase 

number of chemical extinguishers we have already in commissioi 
with "water on," and proper hose connections seventeen 2^ in. fi: 
risers and hydrants. We have also on hand the necessary mat 
rial for 27 more. In our present condition we are fairly well pi 
teoted from loss by fire, as every shop or class room where a f 
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I benefitted thereby. They have been enooiin^;ed to ask 
^ions vhich are always answered in as plain and comprelieD- 
a manner as poasible. Simple and trivial qnestione, questions 
h would appear below the reasoning powers of some of oar 
have Iseen asked, but the qaestioner was never made to feel that 
lonld have known better, and the same attention was given 
Bwering his questions that would be given to the most intri- 
problems in mechanical and electrical engineering. This 
e for information has extended beyond the men composing, 
engineering force, and hardly a day goes by that some 
te, stranger to my department, does not ask pertinent qaea- 
abont electricity, engineering, firing, etc. It is needless to 
hat it is always with a certain amonnt of pleasure and pride 
these questions are answered. The inmates who ask tliem 
node to feel that it is a privilege of theirs, and I conHider 
the results obtainable and already obtained with the men in 
epartment have more than compensated for the labor expended. 
In connection with oar work as the practical form of a school 
echanica, a system of monthly lectures and simple examlna- 
have been inaugurated which will undoubtedly help to keep 
le interest of the men. 

[ feel much indebted to you for the confidence yon have 
led in me and for the assistance and advice yon have kindly 
1 me, also to all the officers of the institution and especially 
f assistantB for their kind and untiring efforts without which 
rear jast ended would undoubtedly have proved a failure, 
ad of a marked success. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. E. BOKMAITD. 
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